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CHAPTER  I. 


INTRODUCTION 


This  state  wide  survey  of  conditions  affecting  the  Negro  population 
? the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  was  begun  in  June,  1924,  by 
ithority  of  the  State  Department  of  Welfare  and  is  published  as  of 
lie  date  July  1st,  1927.  It  has  the  value  of  mid-census  informa- 
pn,  being  presented  midway  between  the  census  of  1920  and  1930.  It 
lls  in  this  way,  a great  many  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
i the  condition  of  the  Negro  in  Pennsylvania  since  1920,  which 
iherwise  would  not  generally  be  known  until  the  census  of  1930. 
>ming  as  it  does  at  this  period,  the  report  then  will  no  doubt  prove 
great  value  to  those  interested  in  social  problems. 

In  offering  this  survey  typical  of  the  relation  between  the  Negro 
id  his  environment  in  a northern  state,  the  makers  hope  they 
ve  presented  an  instrument  that  will  aid  in  improving  the  condi- 
>ns  of  the  Negro  in  Pennsylvania  in  such  a way  that  both  the 
>gro  and  all  other  citizens  will  benefit  thereby. 


SURVEYING  PERSONNEL 

lid  Workers 

The  survey  was  begun  with  two  paid  workers,  a director, 
•rrester  B.  Washington,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Armstrong 
ssociation  of  Philadelphia,  and  a field  worker,  Prince  L.  Edwoods. 
le. former  gave  one-third  time;  the  latter  full  time.  At  the  beginning 
the  third  month  a second  field  worker,  Mrs.  Maude  B.  Coleman, 
is  added.  Hence  the  surveying  of  the  Negro  population  of  the  large 
imber  of  cities  and  towns  scattered  throughout  the  Commonwealth 
Pennsylvania  was  a tremendous  task  for  a paid  force  which  at 
time  consisted  of  more  than  three  persons. 

ilunteer 

Obviously  the  paid  workers  had  to  have  some  assistance  in  doing 
is  work.  A system  of  committees  with  volunteer  membership 
js  planned  for  each  city  and  town  to  be  surveyed.  Under  the 
rection  of  91  chairmen,  more  than  1500  white  and  negro  volunteer 
rivers  gave  their  services  gratuitously  in  the  very  difficult  and  im- 
rtant  task  of  collecting  data  on  the  twelve  types  of  schedules. 
iaong  these  volunteers  were  mayors  and  burgesses  of  cities  and 
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towns,  presidents  of  city  Councils.;  'directors  of  welfare  federations  and 
other  social  workers,  physicians,  lawyers,  ministers  and  individuals 
from  di.Tefent  walks  ;of  life.  ,11  took,  much  time  and  strenuous  effort 
to  build  up  this  large  volunteer  organization. 

SCOPE 

Geographical 

Because  of  the  short  time  set  for  the  completion  of  the  survey  " 
and  the  limited  paid  staff,  the  investigations  were  limited  to  the  o 
91  cities  and  towns  which  had  a Negro  population  of  100  or  more  at  h 
the  1920  census;  however,  this  was  virtually  a survey  of  the  entire  1 
Negro  population,  because  95  per  cent  of  it  lives  in  these  91  cities  and  tl 
towns.  \ 

i 

Problems 

The  problems  studied  were  those  on  whose  solution  depends  the  3 
well  being  of  any  racial  group.  Their  nature  is  indicated  by  the 
titles  of  the  twelve  types  of  schedules  used  in  collecting  survey  mater- 
ial as  follows:  vital  statistics,  industry,  housing,  business,  health, 
the  neighborhood,  education,  leisure  time  activities,  religious  life, 
community  organizations,  welfare  work  and  race  relationships. 

OPERATION 

Methods 

The  volunteer  committees  were  organized  from  white  and  Negro 
participants  in  welfare,  church,  fraternal,  educational,  professional 
and  business  life,  in  the  various  communities. 

On  the  first  visit  of  the  paid  workers  to  a community,  the  survey 
committee  was  organized.  A meeting  was  held  for  training  pur-; 
poses,  the  schedules  were  given  out  and  the  volunteer  workers  started 
to  collect  data.  On  the  second  visit,  about  a month  later,  the  paid 
workers  reassembled  the  survey  committee,  collected  the  completed; 
schedules  and  discussed  with  the  volunteer  workers  their  findings. 

In  addition  to  organizing,  training  and  supervising  the  volunteer 
membership  of  the  survey  committees  the  paid  workers  made  what- 
ever special  investigations  were  necessary. 

SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 

Below  are  listed  the  chief  sources  of  information  in  the  present 
survey. 

1.  Schedules  filled  out  by  survey  committees. 

2.  First  hand  inquiry  by  paid  field  workers. 
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3.  Census  reports  (National,  State  and  municipal). 

4.  The  annual  reports  of  State  and  city  departments. 

5.  Institutional  reports,  files  and  records. 

6.  Historical  records. 

7.  Clippings  from  daily  newspapers. 

ADDITIONAL  AIDS 

In  addition  to  the  field  workers  in  the  employ  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  the  membership  of  the  survey  committees,  the  director 
of  this  survey  wishes  to  express  his  gratitude  to  other  persons  who 
have  cooperated  effectively  to  make  this  survey  whatever  it  is.  A.  L. 
Manly  was  of  great  assistance  in  the  tabulation  of  the  data  from 
the  schedules.  Charles  S.  Wilkinson  did  considerable  volunteer  field 
work.  The  following  young  women,  all  students  of  the  Pennsylvania 
School  of  Social  Work,  w’ere  of  great  help  in  the  final  tabulation: 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Baillou,  Miss  Myrtle  Carden,  Miss  Alice  White,  and  Miss 
Mary  White. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  NEGRO 
Who  He  is  and  Where  He  Lives 


Negroes  were  a part  of  the  population  of  Pennsylvania  before 
William  Penn  gave  the  Province  her  name;  however,  since  this  is  not 
an  historical  survey  of  the  race,  the  important  part  that  the  Negro 
has  played  in  the  life  of  the  Commonwealth  will  not  be  discussed  at 
this  time.  Other  studies,  notably  Dr.  R.  R.  Wright’s  “The  Negro  In 
Pennsylvania”  and  Dr.  DuBois’  “A  Study  of  the  Negro  in  Philadel- 
phia” give  excellent  historical  resumes  of  the  Negro  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Negro  population  of  the  Commonwealth  at  the  census  of  1910 
was  193,919,  or  2.5  per  cent  of  the  entire  population)  At  the  census 
of  1920,  the  Negro  population  of  the  Commonwealth  was  284,568,  or 
3.3  per  cent  of  the  entire  population.  According  to  our  present 
survey,  the  Negro  population  of  the  Commonwealth  January  1,  1925, 
was  339,284. 

Two  facts  stand  out  from  these  figures:  first,  that  the  increase 
of  Negro  population  was  much  greater  between  1910  and  1920  than 
between  any  two  previous  census  periods,  and  second,  that  there 
has  been  a great  increase  since  1920.  Furthermore,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  Negro  population  was  much  larger  in  1920  than  claimed 
by  the  United  States  census.  There  are  a number  of  cities  and  towns 
in  the  Commonwealth  where  according  to  reliable  citizens  there 
were  as  many  registered  Negro  voters  in  1920  as  the  census  enumer- 
ators claimed  for  the  entire  Negro  population. 


Geographical  distribution  of  the  Negro  population 

The  Negro  population  is  not  evenly  diffused  throughout  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  great  bulk  is  concentrated  in  the  extreme  eastern  and 
western  ends,  and  most  of  the  remainder  is  scattered  along  a straight 
line  through  the  central  portion  of  the  Commonwealth  between  Pitts- 
burgh and  Philadelphia.  If  one  would  try  to  depict  graphically  the 
distribution  of  Pennsylvania’s  Negro  population  it  would  appear  like 
a lifter’s  bar  bell.  The  degree  of  concentration  at  the  extreme  ends 
of  the  Commonwealth  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  48  of  the  91  cities 
having  a Negro  population  of  100  or  more  are  located  in  eight 
counties.  Four  of  these  counties  (Allegheny,  Beaver,  Washington 
and  Westmoreland)  are  in  a vast  steel  district  which  centers  about 
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Pittsburgh  in  western  Pennsylvania.  The  other  four  counties 
(Chester,  Montgomery,  Delaware  and  Philadelphia)  are  located  in 
the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia  in  eastern  Pennsylvania.  In  these  eight 
counties  204,705  of  the  284,568  Negro  inhabitants  of  the  Common- 
wealth were  found  at  the  1920  census,  and  223,760  of  the  Negroes  were 
found  in  the  survey  of  1925. 

The  combined  Negro  population  of  the  two  cities,  Pittsburgh  and 
Philadelphia,  alone  was  171,954  at  the  1920  census  and  accounted 
for  60  per  cent  of  the  State’s  Negro  population  at  that  time.  Today, 
the  combined  Negro  population  of  the  two  cities  is  203,731  and  ac- 
counts for  66  per  cent  of  the  Negro  population  of  the  entire  Common- 
wealth. 

Many  of  the  Negro’s  so-called  problems  grow  out  of  this  concen- 
tration of  population  in  one  or  two  places.  The  concentration  of 
immigrant  populations  in  a few  cities  has  been  a problem  in  this 
country  for  a hundred  years  or  more  and  the  concentration  of  Negro 
newcomers  from  the  South  into  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia  is  no  new 
phenomenon.  A great  many  of  the  problems  which  confront  agencies 
attempting  to  aid  Negroes  in  this  Commonwealth  arise  from  the  fact 
that  three-fourths  of  the  Negroes  who  have  come  North  since  the 
beginning  of  the  World  War  have  settled  in  a few  cities  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  is  in  these  cities  that  the  problems  of  housing,  seasonal 
unemployment,  racial  friction  and  the  like  are  found  most  pro- 
nounced. . 

There  is  an  organic  connection  between  the  problems  of  a munici- 
pality and  those  of  a wider  region  such  as  the  State.  For  instance, 
organizations  and  individuals  interested  in  the  Negro  could  do 
much  better  social  work  among  Negroes  if  in  periods  of  surplus  of 
Negro  labor  in  the  large  centers  of  Negro  population  like  Pittsburgh 
and  Philadelphia,  it  were  possible  to  direct  Negroes  seeking  em- 
ployment to  jobs  in  the  smaller  industrial  centers  and  the  farming 
regions.  There  are  many  Negroes  who  come  to  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburgh  who  are  qualified  to  farm,  but  who  must  be  settled  in  these 
two  cities  because  neither  they  nor  the  social  agencies  know  much  of 
the  possibilities  for  placing  them  in  the  rural  sections. 

Many  Negroes  come  to  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  whose  in- 
dustrial experience  has  been  in  lines  in  which  they  cannot  find  em- 
ployment in  these  cities,  and  who  might  be  placed  effectively  and 
appropriately  where  they  could  make  more  money  and  live  better  in 
some  of  the  smaller  industrial  centers.  Social  work  among  Negroes 
in  many  cities  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  has  been  developed 
rather  xinintelligently.  The  average  agency  working  among  Negroes 
apparently  has  assiimed  that  there  is  a “Chinese  wall”  around  the 
city  so  far  as  Negroes  are  concerned,  and  that  it  had  to  consider 
every  Negro  migrant  who  came  to  that  city  as  a permanent  resident. 
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Therefore,  before  the  agency  could  develop  a plan  of  assimilation  and 
adjustment  for  those  already  in  the  Commonwealth,  Negroes  by  thou- 
sands would  sweep  in  to  almost  undo  the  work  started. 

The  one  great  practical  relief  for  this  situation  is  the  distribution 
of  these  concentrated  masses  of  Negroes  over  wider  areas  where  their 
abilities  can  be  utilized  to  their  own  advantage  and  that  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

We  directed  our  attention  to  the  Negro  population  according  1o 
its  distribution  in  the  various  industrial  districts.  We  found  that 
the  Negro  population  divided  itself  into  fourteen  groups,  according 
to  the  industrial  districts  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  was  found  that 
Negroes  in  the  various  cities  and  towns  in  these  industrial  districts 
more  or  less  enjoy  or  suffer  the  same  advantages  and  handicaps. 
For  instance,  conditions  among  the  Negro  population  in  one  town  in 
Steel  Mills  District  No.  1,  which  is  the  steel  mills  district  centering 
around  Pittsburgh,  but  exclusive  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  were 
quite  similar  to  the  conditions  in  most  other  towns  in  that  district. 
The  fourteen  districts  were  as  follows: 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

Steel  Mills  District  No.  1 

Washington  New  Kensington 


Homestead 

Woodlawn 

McKeesport 

Rankin 

Donora 

Duquesne 

Braddock 

Clairton 

Monongahela 

Monessen 

Sewickley 

E.  Pittsburgh 

Wilkinsburg 

Cannonsburg 

N.  Braddock 


Beaver  Falls 
Green.sburg 
Charleroi 
Sliarpsburg 


Midland 

Swissvale 

Carnegie 

MacDonald 

Rochester 


New  Brighton 


Elizabeth 

Jeannette 

Tarentum 


McKees  Rocks 


Oakmount 

Beaver 


Philadelphia 


Darby 

Media 

Ambler 


Chester 

Norristown 


Bristol 
Lansdowne 
Marcus  Hook 


Doylestown 

Jenkintown 
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Steel  Mills  District  No.  2 

Harrisburg 

Middletown 

Steelton 

Shippensburg 

Carlisle 

Lebanon 

Steel  Mills  District  No.  3 

Altoona 

E.  Conemaugh 

Johnstown 

Franklin 

Steel  Mills  District  No.  4 

Coatesville 

Downingtown 

West  Chester 

Parkersburg 

Reading 

Phoenixville 

Western  Bituminous  Coal,  Natural  Gas  and  Petroleum  District 


Farrell 

Ford  City 

New  Castle 

Butler 

Sharon 

Franklin 

Meadville 

Oil  City 

Central  South  Farm  District 

York 

Columbia 

Lancaster 

Prospect  Park 

Southwest  Farm  Area 

Union  town 

Brownsville 

Connellsville 

Mt.  Pleasant 

S.  Connellsville 

Myersdale 

Scottdale 

Somerset 

Central  Bituminous,  Gas  and  Petroleum  District 

Williamsport 

Huntingdon 

Chambersburg 

Clearfield 

Bedford 

Lewistown 

Mt.  Union 

Anthracite  Coal  District 

Scranton 

Milton 

Wilkes-Barre 

Pottsville 

Slate  and  Cement  District 

Bethlehem 

Allentown 

Easton 

Northern  Tier 

Erie 

Bradford 

Rural  Districts 
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SOURCES  OF  NEGRO  MIGRATION 

Our  survey  shows  that  a large  section  of  the  State’s  Negro  popula- 
tion is  made  up  of  newcomers  and  that  an  overwhelming  portion  of! 
these  come  from  the  South.  It  is  interesting  and  significant,  how-; 
ever,  to  point  out  that  there  have  been  two  different  streams  of; 
Negroes  coming  from  different  sections  of  the  South,  and  settling 
in  different  sections  of  the  Commonwealth.  Most  of  the  Negro  new- 
comers who  settle  in  Philadelphia  and. the  eastern  section  come  from 
Virginia  and  the  eastern  portions  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
On  the  other  hand,  a very  large  proportion  of  the  Negroes  who  have 
come  and  are  still  coming  to  Pittsburgh  are  from  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  Tennessee  and  Louisiana. 

The  Negroes  coming  into  the  Philadelphia  district  fit  more  easily 
into  new  conditions  than  those  coming  into  the  Pittsburgh  district; 
not  because  the  Negroes  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina 
and  Eastern  Georgia  are  necessarily  of  a superior  grade  than  those 
of  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Tennessee  and  Louisiana,  but  because  the 
former  have  had  superior  educational  advantages.  The  schools  for 
Negroes,  while  not  nearly  as  good  as  those  of  the  whites  in  Virginia, 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  are  superior  to  the  Negro  schools  of 
Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  Tennessee.  In  fact,  in  many  sections  of 
the  latter  States  no  schools  whatever  exist  for  Negroes. 
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The  Make-up  of  the  Negro  Population 


There  is,  first  of  all,  a group  of  Negroes  who  were  either  born  in  g 
Pennsylvania  or  who  have  lived  in  the  Commonwealth  long  enough  S 
(usually  over  20  years)  to  be  accepted  by  the  native-born  Negroes  T 
as  a part  of  them.  This  group  have  always  considered  themselves  b 
somewhat  superior  to  the  “outlander.”  It  is  a fact  that  there  is  a (1 
great  deal  of  difference  in  the  culture  of  the  Negro  who  was  born  in  ( 
Pennsylvania  and  who  has  had  all  the  opportunities  of  contact  with  j 
the  majority  group  of  that  section,  and  the  peasant  Negro  from  the  i 
poorer  sections  of  the  southern  cities  or  the  rural  districts.  i 

The  migrants  themselves  are  somewhat  class-conscious.  This  is 
chiefly  a reaction  to  the  dissociability  of  the  “old  Pennsylvanian.” 
One  of  the  problems  of  the  social  worker  among  Negroes  is  to  make 
the  northern  born  Negro  understand  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  much  difference  in  culture  between  himself  and  the  Negro 
migrant,  it  is  his  duty,  from  the  point  of  view  of  race  pride  and  race 
advance,  to  interest  himself  in  the  assimilation  of  the  migrant 
Negro. 

There  has  been  no  great  dividing  line  in  Negro  social  classes 
based  upon  income.  This  is  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the  range 
between  the  poorest  Negro  and  the  richest  has  been  so  small  and 
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they  both  have  been  so  close  to  the  minimum-of-subsistence  level  that 
it  has  been  impossible  to  develop  class  consciousness  based  upon 
degrees  of  wealth.  There  is  one  exception  to  this  situation,  however. 

Beginning  about  a hundred  years  ago  there  developed  in  Phila- 
delphia what  was  virtually  a guild  of  Negro  caterers,  who  for 
several  generations  had  almost  a monopoly  of  that  business  among 
the  elite  of  that  city.  Many  of  these  caterers  amassed  considerable 
wealth,  which  has  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son  and  to  grand- 
son. This  group,  however,  is  not  as  large  as  it  used  to  be  nor  as 
wealthy. 

Fortunately,  for  the  Negro  (and  this  statement  holds  true  for  the 
general  population  of  Pennsylvania)  there  is  no  class  which  can 
accurately  be  described  as  poverty  stricken.  From  the  outbreak  of 
the  World  War  there  has  been  such  a material  increase  in  wages 
that  no  group  has  been  living  so  far  below  the  subsistence  level  that 
it  corresponds  to  the  old  “submerged  tenth”  of  fifteen  years  ago,  or 
the  more  recent  “other  half”  concerning  whom  Jacob  Biis  used  to 
write.  True,  there  are  here  and  there  dependent  Negro  families  who 
have  been  compelled  to  seek  relief  from  charitable  agencies,  but 
this  has  been  because  of  one  or  another  form  of  personal  disability 
such  as  ill  health  or  seasonal  unemployment. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  writers  of  this  survey  do  not  wish  to  give 
the  impression  that  the  Negro  is  living  as  a mass  in  any  remarkable 
condition  of  prosperity.  As  a matter  of  fact,  his  is  the  only  racial 
group  which  as  a whole  lives  just  above  the  level  of  subsistence. 
Seasonal  unemployment  frequently  pushes  him  below  the  line. 
There  are  Negro  families  in  certain  towns  about  Pittsburgh  who, 
because  of  reduced  production  in  the  steel  industry,  are  having  some 
difficulty  in  maintaining  themselves  without  assistance.  But  this 
class  does  not  correspond  to  the  permanent  pauper  class  of  years 
gone  by.  They  have  within  themselves  the  capability  of  self  manage- 
ment and  self  support,  and  they  will  “get  on  their  feet”  when  they 
again  obtain  regular  employment. 

RECOMMENDATION 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  a systematic,  organized  co- 
operative effort  be  made  by  public  and  private  social  and  industrial 
agencies  to  distribute  the  influx  of  migrant  Negroes  into  those  cities, 
towns  and  rural  districts  of  the  Commonwealth  where  their  services 
are  needed  and  desired  and  where  they  in  consequence  may  receive 
an  adequate  return  for  their  services  and  may  secure  a real  oppor- 
tunity for  advancement. 
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Table  1. 

NEGRO  POPULATION  OF  CITIES  AND  TOWNS  OF  PENNSYL- 
VANIA HAVING  100  OR  MORE  NEGROES  AT  1920  CENSUS 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  Welfare  Survey  1925 


Cities 

and 

Towns 

County 

Negro  Population 
Welfare  Survey 
1925 

Negro 
Population 
1920  Census 

Total 
Population 
1920  Census 

Philadelphia  

Philadelphia  

158,565 

134,229 

1,823,779 

Pittsburgh  

Allegheny  

46,166 

37,725 

588,343 

Delaware  _ 

9,261 

6,293 

7,125 

5,248 

58,030 

Harrisburg  

Dauphin  — 

75,917 

Dauphin  _ 

2,000 

2,351 

2,000 

1,973 

1,831 

13,428 

Chester  _ _ 

14,515 

Chester  

1,831 

11,717 

Washington 

Washington  

2,368 

1,825 

21,480 

Allegheny  

4,800 

1,814 

20,452 

2,311 

1,950 

1,650 

67,327 

Norristown  

Montgomery  _ ___ 

1,507 

32,319 

York  

1,390 

1,416 

47,512 

Mercer  _ __  - 

2,351 

1,349 

15,586 

Payette 

1,280 

1,203 

15,692 

Delaware  - 

1,448 

1,114 

7,922 

Cumberland 

1,500 

1,027 

10,916 

1,139 

973 

12,495 

Allegheny  - - 

1,202 

928 

46,781 

Berks  - _ 

1,400 

924 

107,784 

Lancaster 

1,021 

915 

53,150 

Lycoming  _ 

960 

914 

36,198 

Blair  _ 

900 

888 

60,331 

Allegheny  ..  _ 

1,135 

873 

7,301 

Lawrence  - 

3,000 

867 

44,938 

Donora  

Washington 

1,097 

855 

14,131 

Allegheny _ 

1,301 

817 

19,011 

Allegheny 

969 

735 

20,879 

Mercer 

934 

701 

21,747 

Franklin 

800 

628 

13,171 

Clairton  

Allegheny 

1,203 

621 

6,264 

Monongahela  

Washington 

1,400 

593 

8,683 

Monessen  

Westmoreland 

686 

688 

18,1/9 

Allegheny 

740 

570 

4,955 

Scranton  

Lackawanna  - 

572 

563 

137,783 

576 

552 

73,833 

E.  Pittsburgh  

Allegheny  

1,200 

528 

6,527 

Delaware  __  - 

679 

522 

4,109 

Fayette  _ _ _ 

543 

516 

13,804 

Allegheny  . 

526 

484 

24,403 

Pottstown  

Montgomery  

750 

450 

17,431 

Erie  . - 

538 

449 

93,372 

Crawford  _ 

583 

439 

14,568 

10,632 

Cannonsburg  

Washington  . - 

561 

431 

Allegheny __ 

501 

393 

14,298 

Mt.  Union  

Huntingdon 

1,200 

391 

4,744 

Ambler  

Montgomery  

465 

378 

3,094 

300 

368 

4,024 

New  Kensington 

Westmoreland 

450 

357 

11,987 

Beaver  _ _ 

435 

35t> 

12,802 

Bethlehem  

Northampton  ... 

395 

344 

50,358 

S.  Brownsville 

Fayette  _ - 

365 

338 

4,675 

Lancaster  _ 

364 

335 

10,836 

Greensburg  . 

Westmoreland  --- 

429 

330 

15,033 

Charleroi  

Washington  . 

400 

329 

11,516 

Dauphin 

398 

327 

5,920 

432 

317 

10,273 

Bedford  

200 

316 

38,277 

Ford  City 

Armstrong  ..  _ _ 

1,200 

316 

5,605 

Allegheny 

391 

316 

8.921 

Beaver  __  

401 

309 

5,452 

500 

299 

23,778 

Allegheny  _ 

388 

298 

10,918 

Easton  

Northampton 

326 

283 

33,813 

9,970 

Franklin 

Venango  

376 

274 

■Tenkintown  

Montgomery 

266 

250 

8,366 

E.  Conemaugh  

Cambria  — 

348 

246 

6,256 

Carnegie  _ _ 

Allegheny - - 

322 

243 

11,516 

MacDonald  

Washington 

300 

231 

2,751 

Oil  City  . 

240 

226 

21,274 

Lansdowne 

Delaware  

290 

223 

4,797 

Rochester 

Beaver  __  --  — 

269 

209 

6,957 

Parkesburg  

Chester  

271 

203 

2,543 

Table  1.  NEGRO  POPULATION— 1920  CENSUS— Continued. 


Cities 

and 

Towns 

County 

Negro  Population 
Welfare  Survey 
1925 

Negro 
Population 
1920  Census 

Total 

Population 
1920  Census 

Franklin  

Venango  - 

253 

199 

2,632 

New  Brighton  

Beaver  _ __ 

219 

197 

9,361 

4,372 

Shippinsburg  

Cumberland  

250 

194 

Elizabeth 

Allegheny  

262 

191 

2,703 

Milton - 

Northumberland  - 

231 

190 

8,633 

Phoenixville 

300 

181 

10,434 

73,502 

Allentown  

Lehigh* - 

211 

176 

Scottdale  . 

Westmoreland 

188 

174 

5,708 

Brownsville 

Fayette  _ 

191 

172 

2,502 

15,525 

2,536 

McKean  — 

142 

157 

Prospect  Park  

York — 

100 

154 

Marcus  Hook 

Delaware  - — . 

164 

143 

5,324 

Huntingdon  

Huntingdon 

157 

136 

7,051 

Mt.  Pleasant  

Westmoreland 

142 

133 

5,862 

Jeannette  

Westmoreland 

167 

129 

10,627 

Clearfield  _ __ 

130 

128 

8,529 

8,925 

3,716 

16,713 

Tarenfcnm 

Allegheny  

159 

123 

Mversdnle 

Somerset  - 

105 

121 

McKees  Rocks 

Allegheny  . 

156 

114 

Lebanon  

Lebanon  __ 

300 

113 

24,643 

21,8/6 

Pottsville  

Schuylkill  

123 

in 

Oakmont 

Butler  - --  

133 

105 

4,512 

3,837 

9,849 

129 

102 

Lewistown  

Mifflin  

162 

102 

CHAPTER  III. 


THE  NEGRO  IN  INDUSTRY 

Pennsylvania  needs  the  Negro  today  as  much  as  the  Negro  needs 
Pennsylvania.  She  uses  the  Negro  in  such  important  industries  as 
the  manufacture  of  steel.  Without  the  muscles  of  the  Negro  worker 
iu  the  Pittsburgh  industrial  district  the  feeding  of  the  great  ovens 
and  furnaces  of  the  steel  mills  would  be  a difficult  problem.  True 
other  peoples — Yankee,  Scotch-Irish,  German,  Slav — have  played  this 
stellar  part,  but  now  it  is  the  Negro’s  day. 

It  is  true  that  the  more  highly  skilled  jobs  go  for  the  most  part 
to  white  men  but  these  jobs  are  not  the  most  difficult  ones  to  fill. 
The  greatest  problem  confronting  the  manufacturers  of  steel  is  the 
obtaining  of  a large  supply  of  men  for  the  unskilled  jobs.  Penn- 
sylvania manufacturers  are  dependent  on  the  southern  Negro  for  this 
important  class  of  labor,  and  they  will  probably  be  increasingly  so 
while  present  emigration  laws  remain  in  force.  The  Negro  is  profit- 
ing by  this  industrial  advance  because  of  the  connection  between 
economic  and  social  conditions.  He  has  been  able,  since  the  war,  to 
better  feed,  clothe  and  house  himself  and  his  family,  and  to  obtain 
for  himself  and  for  his  dependents  better  recreational  and  cultural 
advantages  than  they  have  known  hitherto.  All  this  is  reflected  in 
part  iii  the  lowered  death  rate  for  Negroes  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Hewer  of  Wood  and  Drawer  of  Water 

But  ’t.was  not  ever  thus  with  the  Negro  in  Pennsylvania.  Nor 
is  the  Negro  even  today  enjoying  anything  like  the  industrial  oppor- 
tunities that  are  offered  to  oilier  racial  groups.  The  Negro’s  ad- 
vance has  been  purely  relative.  It  is  remarkable  only  when  one 
considers  that  ten  years  ago  the  Negro  was  almost  an  unknown  factor 
in  productive  industry  in  the  Commonwealth.  A few  Negroes  Avere 
employed  in  the  steel  industry  previous  to  1915.  These  were  ad- 
mitted at  the  time  of  the  great  Homestead  strike.  HoweArer,  their 
numbers  Avere  negligible.  Throughout  the  Commonwealth  previous 
to  1915  the  Negro  Avas  engaged  as  a mass  in  domestic  and  personal 
service  occupations. 

THE  FACTORY  GATES  SWING  OPEN 
Status  of  the  Negro  Worker  at  the  1920  Census 

Until  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  the  majority  of  the  factory 
gates  of  Pennsylvania  Avere  closed  to  the  black  man.  In  1915,  as  a 
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result  of  the  labor  shortage,  they  were  swung  open.  Let  figures 
express  the  resultant  progress. 

At  the  census  of  1910  there  were  75,566  Negroes  in  domestic  and 
personal  service  in  the  Commonwealth.  In  1920,  five  years  after 
the  war,  there  were  only  57,908.  This  was  a decrease  of  17,658  and  a 
percentage  decrease  of  23.3  per  cent.  It  was  the  first  time  that  the 
number  of  Negroes  engaged  in  domestic  and  personal  service  had 
decreased  between  two  census  years. 

Another  large  classification  of  the  United  States  census  is  ‘'manu- 
facturing and  mechanical  industries.”  In  1910  there  were  23,797 
Negroes  in  the  "manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries”  of  Penn- 
sylvania. In  1920  this  number  had  increased  to  59,774.  This  was 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  Negroes  in  “manufacturing  and  mechan- 
ical industries”  of  35,977  and  a percentage  increase  of  151.1  per  cent. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  300  odd  years  that  Negroes  had  lived  in 
Pennsylvania  there  were  more  Negroes  in  the  “manufacturing  and 
mechanical  industries”  than  there  were  in  domestic  and  personal 
service. 

There  were  similar  increases  in  other  lines  of  industry  besides 
the  “manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries.”  In  1910  there  were 
5,989  Negroes  in  “trade”  in  Pennsylvania.  In  1920  there  were  7,252. 
This  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Negroes  of  1,263,  and  a per- 
centage increase  of  17.4  per  cent.  In  1910  there  were  5,410  Negroes 
in  “transportation”  in  the  State.  In  1920  there  were  16,616,  which 
was  an  increase  of  11,206  and  a percentage  increase  of  207  per  cent. 
Negroes  increased  103.5  per  cent  in  "public  service” ; 43.4  per  cent  in 
“clerical  occupations”;  and  47  per  cent  in  the  “extraction  of 
minerals.” 

The  only  other  classification  beside  “domestic  and  personal  service” 
showing  decrease  was  that  of  “agriculture.”  In  1910  there  were 
4,657  Negroes  in  “agriculture”  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  1920  there  were  2,933.  This  was  a decrease  in  the  number 
of  Negroes  in  “agriculture”  of  1,724,  and  a percentage  decrease  of 
37  per  cent. 

The  above  figures  show  that  during  the  five  years  between  1915 
and  1920  almost  a miracle  took  place  in  the  industrial  status  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Negro.  From  a hewer  of  wood  and  a drawer  of  water, 
from  an  unimportant  menial  employe,  from  a race  which  was  weak 
because  of  its  lack  of  contact  with  the  wealth  producing  agencies  of 
the  Commonwealth,  he  suddenly  became  an  industrial  producing  unit. 

STATUS  OF  THE  NEGRO  WORKER  TODAY  (DEPARTMENT  OF 
WELFARE  SURVEY  JULY  1925) 

As  had  been  indicated,  the  Negroes’  remarkable  advance  up  the 
industrial  scale  was  a rejjulg^rj;  ^l^gQorld  War.  It  was,  however, 
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unreasonable  to  expect  that  after  the  War  the  Negro  could  preserve 
all  of  this  tremendous  advance  toward  skilled  jobs,  either  in  number 
or  degree.  Negroes  were  advanced  much  farther  during  the  hectic 
days  of  the  War  than  white  male  labor  would  willingly  accept  after 
war  time.  Hence,  there  has  been  a decline  from  the  high  peak  of 
the  war  period.  This  decline  has  been  greatly  accelerated  by 
liuctuation  in  business  conditions. 
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The  difference  between  the  industrial  status  of  the  Negro  today 
and  that  in  1920  can  best  be  ascertained  by  noting  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  Negroes  in  various  general  divisions  of  occupations  in 
1925  as  compared  with  1920. 

There  were  59,774  Negroes  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  lines 
in  the  whole  Commonwealth  in  1920 ; this  number  has  been  decreased 
to  48,974  in  1925,  showing  a shrinkage  of  10  per  cent  in  the  number 
of  Negroes  in  these  two  lines  since  1920.  The  number  of  Negroes  also 
decreased  in  “extraction  of  minerals,”  “transportation,”  “trade,” 
“public  service,”  “professional  service,”  and  “clerical  occupations” 
between  1920  and  1925.  “Agriculture”  and  “domestic  service”  were 
the  only  two  classifications  out  of  the  nine  showing  slight  increase 
over  1920. 

Conversely,  while  it  is  a fact  that  after  1920  Negroes  fell  back 
from  their  high  peak,  nevertheless,  they  gained  a foothold  much  in 
advance  of  their  pre-war  situation.  In  1925  the  number  of  Negroes 
engaged  in  certain  activities  increased  over  the  number  employed  in 
1910  as  follows:  “manufacturing  and  mechanical  lines,”  105.8  per 
cent;  “transportation,”  190.1  per  cent;  “extraction  of  minerals,”  43.2 
per  cent;  “trade,”  12.3  per  cent;  “public  service,”  101.6  per  cent; 
“professional  service,”  31.8  per  cent;  “clerical  occupations,”  32.7  per 
cent.  There  are  still  22.2  per  cent  fewer  Negroes  working  in  “domes- 
tic and  personal  service”  than  in  1910.  From  1925  on,  the  number  of 
Negroes  in  the  various  industrial  classifications  except  “domestic  and 
personal  services”  undoubtedly  will  increase.  It  was  only  inevitable 
that  there  would  be  some  recession  from  the  abnormally  high  peak 
reached  during  the  war  period  and  which  continued  until  early  in 
1920.  Yet  in  some  sections  of  the  Commonwealth  the  number  of 
Negroes  working  in  certain  industries  is  even  higher  than  it  was 
during  the  peak  of  the  war  period. 

In  the  steel  industry  about  Pittsburgh  the  proportion  of  Negroes 
working  today  is  higher  than  during  the  war.  A prominent  steel 
and  wire  company  which  employed  only  25  Negroes  at  the  peak  of 
war  production  today  employes  300.  Another  wire  company  which 
employed  200  at  the  peak  of  war  production  now  employs  260.  A 
tube  company,  never  employing  more  than  100  Negroes  before  the 
war,  used  250  in  war  time  and  uses  306  today.  A pressed  steel  car 
company  never  exceeding  more  than  25  Negro  employes  before  or 
during  the  war  period  today  employs  632. 

In  none  of  these  typical  firms  of  the  Pittsburgh  industrial  district 
do  we  find  that  they  are  shrinking  to  anything  like  the  former  small 
force  of  Negroes  of  the  pre-war  period.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
concerns  employing  Negroes  in  this  district  have  advanced  the  num- 
ber over  the  pre-war  .period.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  those 
concerns  which  do  not  employ  as  many  Negroes  as  they  did  during 
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the  war  are  those  in  which  a greater  degree  of  skill  is  required. 
The  Westinghouse  Electric  Company  illustrates  this.  The  number 
of  jobs  in  this  plant  that  do  not  require  some  educational  preparation 
is  negligible.  During  the  war  they  took  on  many  men  and,  of  course, 
a large  number  of  Negroes,  who  were  illiterate  or  semi-illiterate. 
The  firm  was  so  short  of  labor  that  it  simply  had  do  the  best  it  could 
with  whatever  labor  it  could  get.  Today  the  conditions  of  industry 
are  such  that  the  officials  of  the  Westinghouse  Company  are  in  a 
position  to  select  more  carefully  the  type  of  men  that  they  hire. 
Hence,  one  of  the  greatest  handicaps  Negroes  encounter  in  obtain- 
ing employment  in  this  plant  is  their  lack  of  educational  preparation. 


DEMAND  FOR  NEGRO  WORKERS  VARIES  ACCORDING  TO  GEO- 
GRAPHICAL SECTIONS 

The  Negro  does  not  enjoy  equal  opportunities  for  employment  in 
all  parts  of  Pennsylvania.  If  for  some  reason  a Negro  workman 
should  become  dissatisfied  with  employment  in  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict and  decide  to  try  his  fortune  in  other  sections  of  the  Common- 
wealth, he  would  have  some  disappointing  experiences.  He  would 
find  that  as  soon  as  he  passed  Wilkinsburg  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Kail  road,  about  thirty  miles  east  of  Pittsburgh,  he 
had  passed  out  of  that  zone  in  which  exists  the  best  industrial  op- 
portunities for  Negroes  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  was  entering  a 
series  of  zones,  which  as  he  continued  East,  would  become  increas- 
ingly barren  of  good  jobs  so  far  as  Negro  workers  were  concerned. 

In  the  Pittsburgh  district  his  progress  up  the  industrial  scale  in 
the  steel  industry  is  limited  only  by  his  own  ability.  Many  of  his 
kind  held  skilled  and  supervisory  positions  with  large  wages  in  this 
district,  which  has  been  designated  in  this  study  as  Steel  Mills  Dis- 
trict No.  1,  with  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  in  its  center,  and  extending 
to  Beaver  Falls  on  the  north,  Washington  (Pa.)  on  the  south,  Mc- 
Donald on  the  west  and  Wilkinsburg  on  the  east. 

In  the  Beaver  Valley,  a part  of  this  district,  in  such  towns  as 
Monaca,  Freedom,  Rochester,  Woodlawn,  New  Brighton  and  Midland, 
the  Negro  not  only  has  made  great  progress  in  the  steel  industry,  but 
a remarkable  advance  in  many  other  industries  such  as  oil  and  glass. 

In  the  Chartiers  Valley,  also  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  Negroes 
hold  excellent  positions  in  the  soft  coal  mines  of  Carnegie,  Canons- 
burg,  Houston  and  Washington. 

Directly  north  of  Steel  Mills  District  No.  1 is  a section  which  has 
been  called  in  this  study  the  Western  Bituminous  Coal  and  Natural 
Gas  District,  although  it  might  as  well  be  called  an  extension  of 
the  Pittsburgh  District.  Here  the  Negro  also  fares  well  industrially. 
Thousands  of  Negroes  live  in  Farrell,  Sharon  and  other  towns  of  the 
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Mahoning  Valley  in  this  district,  and  are  earning  plenty  of  money 
in  steel,  iron  and  tin. 

But  as  this  hypothetical  Negro  migrant  in  search  of  more  desir- 
able employment  left  Wilkinsburg  behind,  and  entered  Steel  Mills 
District  No;  3,  the  most  important  centers  of  which  are  Johnstown, 
Altoona  and  East  Conemaugh,  he  would  discover  that  while  he 
could  still  obtain  employment  in  the  steel  mills  and  railroad  shops, 
yet  he  could  not  secure  as  highly  skilled  or  as  remunerative  work  as 
that  offered  in  the  Pittsburgh  District. 

A trip  into  the  Southwest  Farm  Area  directly  south  from  Johns- 
town, an  area  which  contains  Scottdale,  Uniontown,  Somerset  and 
Connellsville,  would  reveal  little  but  menial  work  for  a man  of  his 
color.  He  would  observe  that  the  negro  population  of  a number  of 
these  towns  had  decreased  since  the  war,  because  the  Negro  youth 
had  found  there  was  no  industrial  future  for  them  in  these  com- 
munities. 

Continuing  East  his  next  step  would  probably  be  in  the  central 
section  of  the  Commonwealth  in  what  is  known  as  the  Central  Bi- 
tuminous Coal,  Natural  Gas  and  Petroleum  District.  The  only  towns 
in  this  district  in  which  he  would  find  people  of  his  color  in  any 
numbers  would  be  in  Huntingdon,  Mount  Union,  Lewistown  and, 
on  the  North,  Williamsport.  The  type  of  jobs  available  for  Negro 
men  here  would  prove  to  be  even  lower  paid,  less  skilled  and  alto- 
gether less  desirable  than  those  in  the  district  which  he  had  just  left. 

Next,  he  would  probably  hear  of  the  steel  mills  in  the  vicinity  of 
Harrisburg,  in  a district  which  has  been  designated  as  Steel  Mills 
District  No.  2,  the  chief  industrial  centers  of  which  are  Harrisburg, 
Steelton,  Carlisle  and  Middletown.  Here  he  would  discover  that 
although  the  foundries  and  mills  produce  the  same  kind  of  iron  and 
steel  as  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  yet  Negroes  are  not  given  as 
desirable  jobs.  Probably  somewhat  discouraged  by  this  time,  he 
would  be  informed  of  a farm  district  just  south  of  Harrisburg  and 
Steelton  known  in  this  study  as  the  Central  South  Farm  District. 
The  towns  of  this  district  in  which  the  largest  number  of  Negroes 
live  are  Columbia,  Lancaster,  Prospect  Park  and  York.  He  would 
be  told  that  this  is  a section  in  which  a large  amount  of  tobacco  is 
grown  and  he  Avould  probably  conclude  that  it  would  be  a very  desir- 
able place  to  seek  employment,  since  he  had  worked  both  in  tobacco 
fields  and  tobacco  factories  in  his  southern  home.  But  if  he  should 
tramp  from  Lancaster  to  Columbia,  from  Columbia  to  Prospect  Park 
and  from  Prospect  Park  to  York  and  so  on  throughout  this  area,  he 
would  find  that  wages  were  still  lower  than  ever. 

Next  he  undoubtedly  would  be  told  of  the  proximity  of  Philadel- 
phia and  the  fact  that  it  has  the  second  largest  Negro  population  in 
the  country,  and  he  would  feel  that  surely  such  a great  number  of 
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Negroes  would  not  have  congregated  in  one  section  if  there  had  not 
been  wonderful  industrial  opportunities  open  to  them.  The  Phila- 
delphia industrial  district  begins  at  Pottstown  on  the  west,  runs  up 
to  Doylestown  on  the  north  and  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Philadel- 
phia itself.  It  would  be  his  last  hope,  since  it  is  the  eastern  most 
boundary  of  the  Commonwealth.  But  here  he  would  find  that  there 
has  been  perhaps  proportionately  less  progress  among  Negroes  in  in- 
dustry than  in  any  other  section  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  would 
discover  that  the  great  majority  of  Negroes  of  the  Philadelphia  dis- 
trict are  still  engaged  in  domestic  and  personal  service,  at  a low 
wage,  unskilled  labor  in  a few  plants.  In  the  Main  Line  towns  that 
go  to  make  up  a large  portion  of  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia  he 
would  find  if  a Negro  worked  for  many  years  as  a butler,  he  still 
would  be  a butler.  Whereas,  in  Pittsburgh,  a Negro  might  begin  in 
the  steel  industry  as  the  least  skilled  laborer  in  a foundry  and 
eventually  become  as  high  paid  an  employe  as  any  workman  in  the 
plant. 

Industries  in  Which  Negroes  are  not  Employed 

While  the  Negro’s  industrial  opportunity  in  certain  lines  has  been 
noted  as  above,  there  are  certain  fields  of  employment  from  which 
he  is  practically  excluded ; namely,  the  machine  shops,  the  electrical 
supply  manufactories,  and  the  textile  industries.  Pennsylvania, 
particularly  the  Philadelphia  district,  is  noted  for  its  textile  indus- 
tries, but  nowhere  within  its  textile  mills  can  a Negro  be  found  except 
occasionally  as  a janitor  or  maid. 

Jobs  Which  are  Plentiful  for  Negro  Workers: 

Distribution  in  the  various  trade  groups. 

One  perhaps  can  obtain  the  best  idea  of  the  increased  range  of 
employment  in  which  Negroes  are  engaged  in  Pennsylvania  today 
by  studying  their  distribution  in  the  various  trade  groups. 

When  we  break  up  the  census  classification  of  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  industries  into  its  component  parts  we  find  that  the  trade 
group  which  employs  the  largest  number  of  Negroes  is  the  iron  and 
steel  industry,  which  in  July,  1925,  employed  14,148. 

Next  to  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  the  building  and  hand  trades 
employ  the  greatest  number  of  Negroes,  9,922  being  employed  in 
July,  1925.  Then  come  the  food  industries,  which  employed  2,531; 
then  the  ship  and  boa!  building  trade,  which  employed  2,475.  Next 
in  order  of  numerical  importance  come  the  clay,  glass  and  stone  in- 
dustries, which  employed  in  1925,  1,841.  In  the  chemical  and  allied 
industries;,  in  the  same  yea*  there  were  1,095  Negroes  employed.  The 
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petroleum  industries  employed  511.  The  electric  power  supply  in- 
dustries accounted  for  507  more  ; 321  were  employed  in  occupations  in 
railroad  shops;  318  were  found  in  charcoal  and  coke  works;  286 
were  employed  in  paper  and  pulp  mills;  1-19  were  employed  in  cigar 
and  tobacco  factories. 

Negro  men  are  beginning  to  find  skilled  jobs  in  railroad  employ- 
ment. This  is  particularly  true  of  one  of  the  larger  railroads, 
which  did  not  enter  into  agreement  with  the  railroad  shop  crafts 
after  the  strike  of  1921. 

Working  Conditions 

The  working  conditions,  i.  e.  the  wages,  hours  and  conditions  of 
safety  and  sanitation  that  the  Negro  faces  in  the  industries  of 
Pennsylvania  deserve  considerable  study  because  the  nature  of 
these  conditions  determines,  to  a large  extent,  whether  the  Negro 
has  improved  his  general  condition  in  this  change  of  environment 
from  the  South  to  the  North.  Moreover,  the  wages  paid  the  Negro 
in  the  various  sections  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  have 
considerable  influence  in  determining  the  location  of  the  masses  of 
the  Negro  population. 

The  average  weekly  wage  of  Negro  men  in  Pennsylvania  was  found 
to  be  $29.24.  A house-to-house  study  of  500  Negro  families  from  the 
South  in  a typical  mill  town  (Homestead)  disclosed  that  the  average 
wage  that  they  earned  in  the  South  was  $15.30  per  week.  Thus,  the 
average  wage  of  the  Negro  in  Pennsylvania  is  91  per  cent  higher  than 
it  was  in  those  portions  of  the  South  from  which  a typical  group 
of  Pennsylvania  migrants  came.  While  these  figures  show  a marked 
increase  in  money  wages,  they  do  not  show'  that  there  has  been  a 
similar  increase  in  real  wages.  A budget  study  of  the  cost  of  living 
of  some  500  Negro  families  was  made  and  from  the  data  obtained  it  is 
possible  to  state  that  the  cost  of  living-  for  these  families  was  about 
23  per  cent  more  than  in  the  South.  Estimating  from  this  basis 
the  real  wages,  we  find  them  to  be  $6.49  less  than  the  money  wages, 
or  $22.99,  instead  of  $29.48  per  week.  It  is  evident  from  this  adjust- 
ment that  the  increase  in  real  wages  is  about  70  per  cent. 

Wages  in  Pittsburgh  were  found  to  be  $30.21  per  week  for  Negroes, 
which  is  about  $1  more  than  the  average  wage  of  Negroes  in  the  Com- 
monwealth ; whereas  in  Philadelphia  the  wage  was  found  to  be  $27.41 
per  week,  which  is  almost  $2  less  than  the  State  average.  Wages  in 
the  steel  mills  district  surrounding  Pittsburgh  were  found  to  be  $29.56, 
which  is  slightly  over  the  State  average.  Wages  in  the  industrial 
districts  outside  of  Philadelphia  were  found  to  be  slightly  higher 
than  in  the  city  proper. 
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The  Negro  and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 

There  are  7,098  Negro  members  in  Pennsylvania  of  unions  affiliated 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  largest  group  (2600) 
are  members  of  the  International  Longshoremen’s  Association,  and 
are  employed  along  the  docks  at  Philadelphia.  The  union  in  which 
the  next  largest  number  of  Negroes  (1,767)  is  found,  is  the  Hod 
Carriers.  The  Teamsters  and  Haulers  Union  follows  with  1,008 
Negro  members,  and  after  it,  the  Musicians  Protective  Association 
with  577  Negro  members  scattered  over  the  Commonwealth.  Then 
follow  the  Negro  members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  (377).  These 
are  the  unions  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  having 
the  largest  Negro  membership. 

The  bulk  of  the  Negro  membership  is  confined  to  longshoremen, 
workers  in  the  building  trades,  teamsters,  soft  coal  miners  and 
musicians.  The  Negro  has  no  representation  in  machine  and  other 
skilled  and  well  paid  trades.  That  Negroes  are  not  found  in  certain 
unions  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  they  are  usually  re- 
quired to  pass  an  examination  satisfying  a board  of  admission  and 
win  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  board.  The  entire  number  of  Negroes 
affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  Pittsburgh  is  only 
518.  The  steel  industries  are  not  unionized,  a condition  which  en- 
ables the  Negro  to  compete  with  the  white  employes. 

Officials  of  the  American  Federation  state  that  it  is  difficult  to  get 
the  mass  of  Negroes  interested  in  unions  and  to  attend  the  meetings. 
It  seems  to  the  Survey  committee  members  that  a large  attendance 
can  not  be  expected  until  a larger  membership  in  the  Unions  has 
been  encouraged  and  actually  developed. 

The  Negro  labor  leader  is  a weak  creature  at  the  present  time. 
There  are  Negro  delegates  to  trade  councils  in  various  cities,  and 
there  are  one  or  two  Negro  organizers  for  certain  unions;  for  in- 
stance, the  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  in  Philadelphia. 

The  more  intelligent  Negroes,  however,  will  not  accept  appointment 
as  organizers  because  in  most  cases  they  are  expected  either  to  form 
segregated  locals  or  to  urge  Negro  workingmen  to  join  segregated 
locals  already  formed. 

RACE  RELATIONSHIPS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  INDUSTRIES 

The  fact  that  the  Negro  must  come  in  contact  Avitli  workers  of 
other  races  has  considerable  influence  on  his  status  in  the  industries 
of  Pennsylvania1.  He  is  shut  out  of  many  of  the  most  desirable 
occupations  in  the  Commonwealth  because  white  men  do  not  wish 
to  work  with  him  solely  because  of  his  race. 

There  appears  to  be  more  opposition  to  the  advancement  of  the 
Negro  on  the  part  of  the  American  white  than  on  the  part  of  the 
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foreign-born.  For  example,  in  the  hod  carriers  local  in  Pittsburgh, 
which  is  composed  of  SO  per  cent  foreign  born  whites,  10  per  cent 
American  whites  and  10  per  cent  Negroes,  the  election  to  office  in  that 
organization  show  that  most  of  the  important  offices  go  to  Negroes. 

In  some  communities  certain  secret  societies  appear  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  employment  of  Negroes,  while  in  other  localities 
personal  prejudice  seems  to  be  the  only  bar. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  NEGRO  IN  THE  INDUSTRIES  OF  PENN- 
SYLVANIA 

The  Negro  will  undoubtedly  play* an  increasingly  large  part  in 
the  industrial  life  of  the  Commonwealth  because  of  the  reputation 
made  for  efficiency  during  the  war  and  since,  because  of  the  continued 
restriction  of  foreign  immigration.  It  might  be  added  that  a number 
of  employers  stated  that  the  Negro  would  not  seriously  suffer  by  a 
renewal  of  foreign  immigration,  since  the  type  of  workers  who  are 
coming  from  southern  Europe  offer  no  serious  competition  to  Negroes 
in  many  trades,  particularly  iron  and  steel. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  ON  THE  NEGRO  IN  INDUSTRY 

What  the  State  Government  Could  Do 

Appointment  of  Negro  Field  Worker  in  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry. 

The  welfare  of  the  Negro  in  industry  would  be  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  appointment  of  a Negro  field  worker  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  Industry.  The  duties  of  this  worker  would 
be  to  create  openings  for  Negroes  in  industry  in  those  industrial 
centers  where  the  availability  of  the  Negro  is  not  now  realized. 
This  would  relieve  the  almost  continuous  surplus  of  Neegro  laboro 
and  other  problems  created  out  of  the  concentration  of  the 
majority  of  Negro  migrants  in  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia. 
The  details  of  transfer  of  this  labor  from  the  larger  to  the  smaller 
industrial  centers,  its  housing  and  the  like,  would  be  the  addi- 
tional functions  of  this  Negro  field  worker  in  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  Industry  in  cooperation  with  the  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  Welfare  and  local  social  agencies. 

What  Welfare  Agencies  Interested  in  Negroes  Could  Do 

Welware  agencies  working  for  the  improvement  of  the  Negro 
could  accomplish  much  good  by  giving  some  attention  to  the 
location  of  skilled  and  better  paid  jobs  for  the  competent  Negroes. 
There  is  no  advantage  in  trying  to  improve  recreation,  housing 
and  health  conditions  for  the  Negro  without  attempting  to  get 
the  race  into  better  paying  jobs.  Efforts  along  this  line  must  not 
be  haphazard.  One  visit  to  the  employer  is  of  little  value.  More- 
over, it  is  necessary  to  bring  documentary  evidence  showing  the 
successful  use  of  Negroes  in  industry  in  other  sections  of  the 
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country.  Requests  for  openings  for  Negroes  should  be  backed 
up  by  pledges  of  interest  in  the  Negro  on  the  part  of  the  welfare 
agency  until  such  time  as  he  has  become  adjusted  in  the  new  job. 

What  the  Employers  Should  Do 

Better  Vocational  Distribution 

Much  valuable  talent  is  wasted  in  many  industrial  centers 
by  assigning  all  Negroes  to  the  unskilled  processes.  This  sort  of 
placement  is  unscientific.  This  survey  has  found  as  many 
varieties  of  the  mechanical  mind  in  the  Negro  group  as  in  any 
other  race.  The  negroes  have  made  good  not  only  in  the  un- 
skilled processes  but  have,,  acquitted  themselves  most  satisfact- 
orily where  they  have  been  given  a chance  in  the  semi-skilled 
and  skilled  processes. 

Negro  Welfare  Workers 

In  introducing  the  Negro  employee  on  a large  scale,  certain 
employers  in  Pennsylvania  have  found  it  valuable  to  develop  a 
program  of  welfare  work  through  paid  Negro  welfare  workers 
which  consists  chiefly  in  getting  new  employees  properly  housed 
in  the  community  providing  wholesome  recreational  and  educa- 
tional opportunities  and  in  recruiting  whatever  new  Negro  labor 
is  necessary. 

Trade  Training 

One  of  the  greatest  handicaps  which  confronts  the  Negro 
worker  in  Pennsylvania  is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  trade 
training  for  various  industries. 

The  committees  were  almost  unanimous  in  their  opinion  that 
the  Negro  would  make  more  rapid  progress  and  add  to  the 
security  of  his  future  if  lie  were  better  trained  for  the  various 
industries. 

In  some  cases  this  training  simply  meant  more  common  school 
education.  Certain  firms  that  are  friendly  toward  Negro  labor 
claim  they  could  advance  Negroes  much  more  rapidly  if  the 
Negroes  had  more  elementary  school  training. 

In  the  Pittsburgh  industrial  district  most  plants  have  been 
glad  to  get  Negroes  who  have  been  trained  for  the  mechanical 
processes  in  industrial  schools.  In  certain  railroad  shops  in  the 
Commonwealth,  Negro  machinist  can  be  assured  of  immediate 
employment  in  their  craft. 

There  are  two  schools  in  Pennsylvania  entirely  or  partially 
supported  by  the  Commonwealth.  These  are  the  Downingtown 
Industrial  School  and  Cheyney  Normal  School.  It  would  be  to 
the  interest  of  the  great  steel  industries  and  the  Commonwealth 
as  well  as  the  Negro,  if  the  State  or  the  steel  industry  itself 
would  supply  enough  funds  to  one  of  the  schools  to  make  it  a 
great  institution  for  training  Negroes  for  the  steel  industry.  An 
arrangement  could  possibly  be  made  with  the  steel  manufacturers 
for  training  Negroes  part  time  in  the  school  and  part  time  in 
the  shops. 
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What  the  Negro  Worker  Should  Do 

Cooperate  urith  White  Worker  when  Given  Opportunity 

The  Negro  worker  should  realize  that  it  has  been  through 
the  combined  efforts  of  labor  organizations  that  the  Negro  has 
been  able  to  enjoy,  as  a by-product,  many  of  the  improvements 
in  modern  working  conditions,  such  as  shorter  hours,  increased 
pay  and  safer  and  more  sanitary  working  conditions.  When 
white  workers,  in  good  faith,  invite  Negroes  into  their  unions 
the  black  workers  should  not  hesitate  to  enter. 

What  the  White  Worker  Should  Do 

The  White  Worker  Owes  Economic  Justice  to  the  Negro  as  Much  for  his  own 
Benefit  as  for  that  of  the  Negro 

If  there  in  any  virtue  in  collective  bargaining  then  black  and 
white  workers  should  combine  for  the  same  reason  that  indi- 
vidual white  workers  combine,  i.  e.  to  increase  their  bargaining 
power. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


CREATING  CAPITAL 

The  economic  development  of  Negroes  is  shown  not  so  much  by  the 
money  he  has  been  able  to  earn  in  industry  as  by  what  he  is  attempt- 
ing to  do  with  his  earnings.  No  great  accumulation  of  wealth  can  be 
expected  at  the  present  time,  because  the  Negro  has  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  earning  large  sums  of  money  over  a very  long  period. 

Practically  all  of  the  capital  which  the  Negro  possesses  comes 
from  individual  effort.  He  is  not  the  beneficiary  of  wealthy  ancestors, 
rarely  does  he  inherit  anything  from  parents  or  relatives,  and  con- 
sequently, his  accumulations  are  the  direct  result  of  saving  from 
meagre  earnings. 

Savings 

Effort  was  made  to  determine  the  amount  of  money  Negroes  have 
on  deposit  in  savings  banks.  This  was  found  to  be  practically  im- 
possible, because  few  banks  differentiated  between  races  in  the  matter 
of  records.  Tellers  in  a number  of  banks  stated  that  Negro  depositors 
maintained  fairly  large  balances,  and  that  they  did  not  withdraw 
their  savings  except  in  cases  of  serious  need. 

The  greatest  source  of  saving  among  Negroes  which  could  be 
reliably  checked  Av'ere  building  and  loan  associations.  Not  only  have 
Negroes  organized  associations  within  their  own  race  but  they  are 
subscribers  to  stock  in  associations  officered  by  white  people.  There 
has  been  a steady  growth  in  the  number  of  building  and  loan  associa- 
tions owned  by  Negroes.  In  1910  there  were  in  the  Commonwealth 
eight  Negro  b adding  and  loan  associations,  with  an  aggregate  capital 
of  f 150,000 ; in  1925  there  were  34  with  a total  capital  of  more  than 
$5,000,000.  One  of  these  is  twenty-five  years  old  and  has  financed 
the  purchase  of  homes  for  Negroes  to  an  amount  in  excess  of  $1,000,- 
000.  It  is  a noteworthy  fact  that  of  the  large  number  of  building  and 
loan  associations  managed  by  Negroes  exclusively,  only  two  (six  per 
cent)  have  been  in  financial  distress.  Many  Negroes  regard  building 
and  loan  stock  as  the  best  form  of  saving. 

Home  Ownership 

Nowhere  is  the  desire  for  home  ownership  more  pronounced  than 
among  Negroes.  This  desire  to  own  a home  is  not  confined  to  any 
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particular  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  nor  is  it  influenced  wholly  by 
the  operation  of  Negro  banks  or  building  and  loan  associations. 
Negro  building  and  loan  associations  operate  only  in  Philadelphia 
and  the  Philadelphia  district,  yet  Negroes  subscribe  to  stock  in 
white  associations  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  and  through  them 
buy  homes. 

Negroes  own  homes  in  Pennsylvania  which  exceed  $40,000,000  in 
value.  In  Philadelphia  alone  the  home  ownership  of  Negroes  repre- 
sents an  investment  of  $20,000,000.  This  amount  represents  a sub- 
stantial economic  contribution  to  the  Commonwealth  in  taxes  and 
community  betterment. 

Social  and  Aggregate  Wealth 

Negroes  own  church  property  in  excess  of  $5,000,000  and  other 
jointly  owned  property  slightly  exceeds  $1,000,000  in  value. 

There  are  2694  separate  Negro  business  undertakings  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  1519  of  which  are  in  Philadelphia,  874  in 
Pittsburgh,  18G  in  middle  sized  cities,  109  in  small  towns,  160  in  the 
industrial  district  about  Pittsburgh,  34  in  suburban  towns  about 
Philadelphia,  and  the  rest  in  the  rural  districts. 

While  the  number  of  businesses  conducted  by  Negroes  is  still  com- 
paratively small,  the  advance  that  has  been  made  in  recent  years  in 
numbers  and  variety  is  much  more  rapid  than  formerly  was  the  case. 
In  1910  Negroes  owned  eight  Building  and  Loan  Associations  in  the 
whole  Commonwealth.  In  1925  in  Philadelphia  alone  there  were  30, 
and  in  the  Commonwealth  as  a whole  there  Were  34.  In  1910  Negroes 
owned  three  newspapers;  in  1925  there  were  eight,  the  majority  of 
which  were  published  in  their  own  plants.  In  1910  Negroes  owned  two 
publishing  houses;  in  1924,  ten.  In  1910  there  were  two  building 
contractors  among  Negroes  in  the  Commonwealth;  in  1924,  12.  In 
1910  there  were  three  contracting  electricians;  in  1924,  35. 

In  only  one  case  was  there  evidence  of  a decreasing  number  of 
businesses  in  any  particular  line.  The  insurance  companies  de- 
creased from  11  in  1910  to  six  in  1925.  The  decrease  in  numbers  has 
operated  to  the  advantage  of  the  insurance  business  and  the  Negro. 
Several  companies  have  consolidated,  while  others  have  reorganized 
and  become  standardized,  thus  removing  from  the  insurance  business 
certain  elements  of  risk  incidental  to  rapid  growth. 

The  majority  of  Negro  businesses  are  of  the  type  which  supply 
those  needs  of  the  Negro.  This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
four  largest  groups  of  Negro  enterprises  are  483  “beauty  culturists,’’ 
263  barber  shops,  213  resturants,  54  undertakers.  But  diversifica- 
tion of  Negro  business  has  been  developing  since  the  war" and  today 
the  Negro  is  found  engaged  in  98  different  lines.  With  the  exception 
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of  the  few  banks  and  insurance  companies  most  of  these  enterprises 
are  small,  with  a limited  investment  in  capital,  merchandise  and 
fixtures.  On  the  other  hand,  in  spite  of  the  small  size  of  individual 
Negro  businesses,  $1,011,800  is  invested  in  them. 


Variations  According  to  Locality 

It  is  of  further  interest  to  note  that  the  greatest  development  in 
those  lines  of  business  which  require  some  training  and  considerable 
capital  is  not  in  the  sections  where  there  is  the  greatest  industrial 
opportunty,  but  follows  the  sections  of  densest  population ; thus  the 
only  two  Negro  banks  in  Pennsylvania  at  the  present  time  are  located 
in  Philadelphia.  In  Philadelphia  and  the  Philadelphia  District  there 
are  34  Building  and  Loan  Associations  and  none  in  the  rest  of  the 
State.  Twenty  of  the  34  drug  stores  are  located  in  Philadelphia,  10  in 
Pittsburgh  and  four  scattered  throughout  the  State.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  businesses  which  are  devoted  more  closely  to  personal 
service  are  fairly  well  distributed. 

Typical  Negro  Business  Men 

Though  handicapped  in  many  ways,  especially  with  regal’d  to 
education,  the  Negro  migrant  has  been  quick  to  take  advantage  of 
business  opportunities  when  presented.  Sixty-two  per  cent  of  the 
Negroes  in  business  in  Pennsylvania  were  born  in  the  South. 

Valuation  of  Stock  and  Fixtures 

The  average  business  conducted  by  Negroes  is  not  very  large  in 
size.  Out  of  450  businesses  canvassed,  only  four  had  a capital 
outlay  of  $2000  or  over.  Ten  had  from  $1,000  to  $1500  invested; 
nine  had  less  than  $800;  2S  less  than  $600,  while  the  rest  ranged 
downward  to  as  low  as  $50.  It  appears  that  out  of  450  Negroes  en- 
gaged in  business,  390,  or  91  per  cent,  had  invested  less  than  $500 
each,  while  51,  or  9 per  cent,  invested  amounts  ranging  from  $600 
to  $2000. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of  either  stock  or  fixtures. 
Often  the  valuation  fixed  by  the  owner  represented  the  cost  when 
fixtures  were  bought  or  the  amount  of  stock  purchased  upon  beginning 
business.  Very  rarely  did  an  owner  allow  anything  for  deprecia- 
tion. The  above  figures  represent  a fair  valuation  of  stock  and 
fixtures  for  the  average  business  conducted.  Negro  methods  of  con- 
ducting business  are  rarely  satisfactory.  Of  the  450  investigated  93 
used  a ledger,  26  journals,  272  a cash  book  only,  and  101  used  a day 
book  only.  One  hundred  thirty-eight  of  the  450  balanced  their  ac- 
counts monthly,  while  the  others  balanced  their  accounts  irregularly. 
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Negro  Migrant’s  Part  in  Developing  Colored  Business 

Much  of  the  Negro’s  progress  in  business  has  been  due  to  the 
migrant,  who,  coming  from  the  South  where  he  had  been  discrimin- 
ated against  by  white  merchants,  learned  to  patronize  those  of  his 
own  race. 

Handicaps  of  Negro  Business 

The  rate  of  failures  in  Negro  business  is  very  high.  There  are  four 
reasons  for  this — limited  capital,  insufficient  training,  difficulty  in 
borrowing  at  fair  rates,  and  the  fact  that  Negro  business  men  fre- 
quently have  to  pay  higher  rents  than  white  business  men  in  the 
same  neighborhoods. 

Summary 

On  the  whole,  the  Negroes  of  Pennsylvania  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  their  efforts  in  creating  capital.  They  have  dispelled  the  old  tra- 
dition that  Negroes  are  thriftless.  Apparently,  the  trouble  in  the 
past  has  been  that  the  Negro  has  never  had  the  opportunity  of  earn- 
ing sufficient  wages  to  allow  a surplus  over  the  cost  of  subsistence. 
Now  that  his  earning  power  is  increasing,  he  is  making  rapid  strides 
in  savings,  investment  and  the  development  of  business. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Saving 

The  development  of  thrift  habits  on  the  part  of  Negroes  should 
be  encouraged,  especially  among  newcomers  to  the  cities,  who  are 
not  acquainted  with  the  facilities  for  saving.  An  adaptation  of 
“vacation”  and  “Christmas”  savings  funds  for  adults  and  public 
school  thrift  training  for  children  is  desirable. 

Training  in  Investment 

Properly  qualified  organizations  and  individuals  should  carry 
on  an  eduational  campaign  among  Negroes  regarding  safe  and  un- 
safe investments. 

Development  of  Social  and  Aggregate  Wealth  Should  be  Encouraged 

The  tendency  of  Negroes  in  this  State  to  use  collective  capital 
should  be  encouraged;  and  more  fraternal,  professional  and  other 
jointly  owned  property  should  be  procured  by  Negroes. 

Training  for  Business 

Negroes  should  prepare  themselves  for  business  by  obtaining  train- 
ing wherever  possible  in  educational  institutions. 
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Experience  in  Business 

Negroes  should  be  given  an  opportunity  of  learning  the  best  meth- 
ods of  business  by  actual  experience  in  non-racial  business  estab- 
lishments. Interracial  banks,  and  interracial  businesses  of  various 
kinds  would  contribute  as  much  or  more  to  interracial  understand- 
ing than  anything  else,  even  more  than  interracial  committees. 

Less  Difficulty  in  Borrowing  Capital 

The  practice  of  imposing  great  difficulties  on  Negroes  wishing  to 
borrow  capital  is  an  unfair  handicap,  and  should  be  discouraged. 

No  Discrimination  on  the  Part  of  Wholesale  Houses 

Wholesale  houses  should  cease  charging  excessive  rates  to  Negro 
business  men. 

No  Discrimination  in  Regard  to  Rents 

Property  owners  should  be  made  to  realize  that  it  is  unfair  to 
charge  Negroes  higher  rents  than  white  business  men  in  same  neigh- 
borhoods. 


CHAPTER  V. 


ENVIRONMENT 

While  residential  segregation  of  the  Negro  does  not  exist  in  Penn- 
sylvania by  law,  a very  effective  residential  segregation  of  Negroes 
by  force  of  .public  opinion  occurs  in  many  communities  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. This  situation  has  an  important  effect  upon  many  of 
the  social  conditions  of  the  group.  The  mere  fact  that  there  is  any 
restriction  at  all  means  that  as  the  Negro  population  grows  there 
will  be  a tendency7  to  overcrowded  in  those  sections  set  aside  for 
the  race. 

The  Negro  is  frequently  forced  to  live  in  the  least  healthful  sections 
of  the  various  communities.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  smaller 
cities  and  towns;  in  Coatesville,  for  example,  the  principal  Negro 
section  is  located  along  the  railroad  tracks,  where  cinders  from  the 
trains  and  dust  from  the  tracks  blow  through  the  homes  throughout 
the  summer  months,  and  where  the  land  is  so  low  that  water  half  fills 
the  cellars  of  many  of  the  houses  for  months  at  a time.  Our  in- 
vestigators were  able  to  walk  under  houses  in  a certain  block  in  the 
Negro  section  of  Coatesville  from  one  end  to  the  other,  because  the 
dampness  had  rotted  away  the  partitions  between  the  cellars. 

In  South  Coatesville  there  is  a Negro  settlement  know  as  Bakers 
Farm,  which  has  IS  two-room  shacks  with  paper  roofs.  There  are  no 
fences  about  these  houses,  only  one  hydrant  for  each  pair  of  shacks, 
and  as  many  as  ten  ersons  live,  eat,  cook,  wash  and  sleep  in  the 
two  rooms  of  each  shack. 

The  Minersville  Avenue  colored  district  in  Pottsville  is  another 
example  of  these  conditions.  Unhealthfully  located  and  neglected 
by  the  municipal  street  department,  it  is  a breeding  spot  for  disease 
and  crime. 

In  Williamsport  a large  portion  of  the  Negro  masses  is  found  along 
Erie  Avenue,  an  unpaved,  dusty  thoroughfare,  skirting  the  railroad 
tracks  for  a mile  or  two.  It  is  one  of  the  dirtiest  streets  in  the 
State,  and  one  of  the  longest  of  its  kind.  The  environment  is  rather 
bad  in  the  “Sibletown’'  setion  of  the  Seventh  Ward  of  Harrisburg, 
on  Seventh  Street  and  Kunkle  Avenue,  where  the  majority  of  the 
Negro  population  lives.  The  Negro  homes  are  located  near  railroad 
tracks,  packing  houses  and  ice  plants,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the 
neighborhood  reeks  with  smoke  from  the  railroad  trains,  odors  from 
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the  packing  houses  and  ammonia  from  the  ice  plants.  Another 
Negro  community,  where  conditions  are  particularly  bad,  is  a section 
in  Mt.  Union  ailed  the  “Flats,’’  a portion  of  which  has  been  given 
over  entirely  to  Negroes,  and  another  portion  of  which  Negroes  share 
with  foreigners. 

Johnstown  has  its  “Kosedale”.  It  is  a little  Negro  settlement 
situated  in  a valley  between  two  hills,  through  which  runs  a small 
stream.  The  small  three  and  four  room  houses  which  are  owned  by 
a large  steel  company  and  rented  to  their  workers  in  the  coke  plant 
and  steel  mills,  lack  modern  conveniences  and  are  in  a very  bad 
state  of  repair.  It  was  in  “Kosedale”  that  the  Negro  riots  of  1923 
originated. 

Where  the  Negro  districts  are  not  unhealthful  from  a sanitary 
point  of  view  they  are  frequently  just  as  undesirable,  because  of 
their  location  on  the  outskirts  of  towns  in  localities  which  are  a 
considerable  distance  from  trolley  cars  and  other  means  of  cheap 
transportation.  This  location  of  the  Negro  districts  is  more  charac- 
teristic of  the  middle-sized  and  smaller  towns  than  it  is  of  the  larger 
cities. 

Social  Environment 

Negroes  share  the  various  communities  in  the  Commonwealth  in 
which  they  live  with  people  of  different  races  and  nationalities.  In 
Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia  the  Negroe’s  most  numerous  neighbors 
are  Jews,  who,  in  most  cases,  live  in  the  Negro  districts  to  trade  with 
them.  In  Philadelphia  the  Italian  district  somewhat  overlaps  the 
South  Philadelphia  Negro  section.  While  Jews  and  Italians  are  the 
white  groups  which  live  in  largest  numbers  in  the  Negro  districts, 
there  are  found  also,  varying  in  numbers,  representatives  of  many 
other  nationalities.  In  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  for  instance,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Jew's  and  Italians,  Negroes  sliai’e  certain  districts  with 
large  numbers  of  Poles,  Hungarians  and  Greeks. 

In  the  larger  cities,  such  as  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  Harrisburg,  while  the  Negro  and  his  neighbors  of 
other  races  live  harmoniously  together,  nevertheless,  it  is  largely  a 
mechanical  mixture.  The  representatives  of  the  various  racial  groups 
who  live  in  the  polyglot  neighborhoods  such  as  have  been  described  are 
not  restricted  to  these  neighborhoods  for  their  social  life.  In  every 
one  of  these  cities  there  is  a Jewish  community,  an  Italian  com- 
munity and  a Negro  community  as  rvell,  to  which  the  representatives 
of  these  races,  no  matter  how  scattered,  resort  for  a great  deal  of 
their  social  activities. 

It  is  in  the  small  towns,  particularly  the  mill  towns  in  the  western 
end  of  the  Commonwealth,  that  the  mixture  of  races  is  a more  genuine 
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affair.  This  is  because  the  towns  are  small  and  the  various  com- 
munity institutions  are  few  in  number,  and  also  because  in  the  past 
these  institutions  have  been  dominated  by  that  particular  group 
which  composed  the  great  mass  of  employees  of  the  steel  mills  at 
a particular  time.  The  nationality  of  this  dominant  group  changed 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  where  at  one  time  it  was  German 
or  Scotch-Irish,  at  a later  date  it  was  Irish  and  at  a still  later  date 
Slavic. 

An  old  group  never  completely  disappeared,  but  as  a new  racial 
group  moved  on  to  the  ground,  although  there  was  never  much  love 
lost  between  the  disappearing  and  the  incoming  racial  groups,  never- 
theless the  older  groups  usually  absorbed  the  newer  groups  into  the 
institutions  of  the  community.  There  was  no  room  or  time  for  de- 
veloping separate  racial  communities  or  separate  community  institu- 
tions. 

Housing  Conditions 

\ 

The  housing  of  Negroes  in  the  cities  of  the  North  is  usually  referred 
to  as  one  of  the  more  serious,  if  not  the  most  serious  of  the  Negro’s 
urban  problems.  This  statement  is  true  but  should  not  be  understood — 
in  the  sense  that  housing  is  exclusively  a Negro  problem.  It  is  a 
problem  which  the  Negro  meets  in  common  with  other  racial  groups. 
The  difference  is  that  with  the  Negro  the  difficulties  are  intensified 
tremendously  by  the  factor  of  race.  

While  the  white  population  of  Pennsylvania  suffers  largely  because 
of  undesirable  housing  conditions,  nevertheless  whatever  new  houses 
are  being  built  and  whatever  housing  improvements  are  being  made 
are  almost  all  for  white  people. 

Years  ago  it  was  not  as  difficult  for  Negroes  to  obtain  good  hous- 
ing accommodations  as.  it  is  today.  Those  who  had  enough  money 
could  tempt  avaricious  white  real  estate  agents  to  overlook  the  pre- 
judice of  white  people  in  certain  neighborhoods.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  discuss  at  length  the  comfortable  and  well  appointed  homes 
in  which  many  Negro  families  live,  but  since  this  survey  has  been 
specially  designed  for  the  improvement  of  social  conditions,  stress 
must  be  laid  upon  the  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  Negroes  who 
suffer  from  inadequate  housing  facilities. 

In  1919  only  14.3  out  of  every  thousand  Negroes  died  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  Pennsylvania  from  which  we  were  able  to  get  vital  statis- 
tics. This  was  two  per  thousand  more  than  the  death  rate  for  whites 
in  the  same  districts,  but  in  1923  the  number  of  negro  deaths  had 
inreased  to  19.9  per  thousand,  while  the  death  rate  of  the  whites  re- 
mained 12.4.  Thus  in  that  year  the  death  rate  per  thousand  of  Ne- 
groes exceeds  that  of  the  whites  by  approximately  seven.  In  1924 
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the  negro  death  rate  had  increased  to  20.S  per  thousand,  while  the 
white  death  rate  was  only  slightly  over  14.  The  difference  in  1924 
also  was  approximately  seven  more  deaths  per  thousand  for  negroes 
than  for  whites.  Thus  obviously  where  five  years  before,  in  1919,  there 
were  two  more  deaths  per  thousand  among  negroes  than  among 
whites,  in  1923  and  1924  there  were  seven  more  deaths  per  thousand 
for  that  area  of  the  Commonwealth  for  which  we  could  get  vital  sta- 
tistics concerning  Negroes.  In  Philadelphia,  where  in  1921  there 
were  only  three  more  deaths  per  thousand  among  negroes  than 
amoung  whites,  in  1924  there  were  eight  more  deaths  per  thousand. 

This  is  a serious  matter  and  worthy  of  the  attention  of  every  think- 
ing negro  and  every  white  person  interested  in  reducing  the  general 
death  rate  in  Pennsylvania.  In  many  sections  of  the  country  the 
Negro  death  rate  has  been  steadily  decreasing  during  the  last  10 
years.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  reduction  was  due  to  the  in- 
creased wages  that  Negroes  have  been  earning  since  the  war  which 
enabled  them  to  better  nourish  themselves  and  their  families  and  to 
better  provide  themselves  and  their  families  with  proper  medical 
attention  when  they  were  sick.  Those  social  workers  whose  daily 
task  is  to  deal  with  the  various  social  problems  of  the  race  have  been 
pleased  at  this  rapidly  reducing  rate  because  it  refuted  the  discourag- 
ing theory  that  negroes  were  inherently  less  healthy  than  whites. 

It  has  been  conservatively  estimated  that  122,823  Negroes  have 
come  to  Pennsylvania  since  the  census  of  1920.  To  properly  take  care 
of  these  people  20,000  new  homes  would  be  required.  Not  50  houses 
have  been  built  in  the  entire  Commonwealth  in  the  past  year  that 
were  available  for  Negro  tenancy.  Consequently  a large  proportion 
of  the  thousands  of  Negroes  migrating  to  the  Commonwealth  have 
piled  one  family  on  top  of  another  in  the  already  over  populated 
Negro  districts.  Moreover,  many  of  the  houses  in  which  this  over- 
crowding is  taking  place  ought  to  be  torn  down  and  others  should 
be  vacated  and  repaired  because  they  are  a menace  to  health.  But,  !' 
if  these  houses  were  condemned  and  the  occupants  evicted  there  would 
be  absolutely  no  place  to  shelter  them.  This  situation  as  noted  above 
presses  upon  the  immigrant  and  poor  white  also,  but  not  to  the  same 
degree. 

The  Prevailing  Types  of  Negro  Housing 

In  considering  the  prevailing  types  of  Negro  housing  in  Pennsyl- 
vania it  would  be  of  no  value  to  discuss  typical  housing  for  the 
State  as  a whole,  because  the  types  of  houses  vary  all  over  the  State. 

In  Philadelphia  the  majority  of  Negroes  live  in  two  and  three  family  ' 
brick  houses. 

Philadelphia  was  originally  a city  of  individual  homes,  and  ten 
years  ago  a large  proportion  of  the  Negro  families  lived  singly.  To- 
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•day  43  per  cent  of  them  are  tenenment  dwellers.  Few  buildings 
house  one  family;  two,  three  or  more  are  the  usual  situation.  An 
unusually  large  proportion  of  the  houses  inhabited  by  Negroes  in 
Philadelphia  are  on  main  streets. 

In  Pittsburgh  Negroes  live  in  every  type  of  house  from  one  or  two 
family  brick,  and  one  or  two  family  frame,  to  one  or  two  family 
■shacks.  In  Pittsburgh  a comparatively  large  number  of  Negroes  live 
'on  back  streets. 

In  the  suburban  district  of  Philadelphia,  which  embraces  a radius 
of  about  ten  miles  outside  of  the  city,  there  exist  various  types  of 
houses,  and  with  the  exception  of  Chester  the  masses  of  Negroes  live 
in  perhaps  as  good  homes  as  anywhere  in  the  State. 

Throughout  the  rest  of  the  State  one  will  find  Negroes  living  in 
every  type  of  house,  and  with  a few  exceptions  they  are  the  oldest 
houses  of  their  type  in  the  community.  One  will  find  Negroes  in 
one  and  two  family  brick,  one  and  two  family  frame  homes,  in 
shacks  and  the  like  everywhere,  but  rarely  in  new  houses.  Bunk 
houses  for  Negro  men  will  be  found  in  most  of  the  industrial  centers, 
for  instance  in  Steel  Mills  District  No.  2 which  includes  Harrisburg 
and  Steelton;  in  Steel  Mills  District  No.  3 which  includes  Altoona 
and  Johnstown;  in  the  Western  Bituminous  Coal  District  which  in- 
cludes Farrell  and  New  Castle ; and  in  the  Pittsburgh  industrial 
district. 

Sanitary  Equipment 

Infant  deaths  among  negroes  in  Pennsylvania  are  very  much 
higher  than  those  among  whites,  and  they  will  continue  to  be  higher 
as  long  as  the  Negro  is  not  better  housed.  White  and  Negro  doctors 
have  reported  that  in  maternity  work  they  have  been  seriously  liandi- 
■capped  by  lack  of  running  water  in  the  houses  where  their  negro 
patients  live.  In  the  little  courts  and  alleys  off  Lombard  Street, 
Philadelphia,  there  are  many  of  these  houses  which  contain  no  water 
in  the  house  and  no  toilet.  Four  or  five  families  have  to  use  the  out- 
side hydrant  and  what  is  worse,  the  members  of  four  or  five  families 
have  to  use  one  toilet  which  is  also  outside. 

Sartain  Street,  in  another  section  of  South  Philadelphia,  has  simi- 
lar conditions.  Twenty  families  live  in  the  14  houses  on  this  street. 
Only  two  out  of  the  14  houses  have  water  inside. 

In  Philadelphia  most  all  homes  inhabited  by  Negroes  have  some 
sanitary  equipment  in  the  house  or  yard.  In  the  houses  where  the 
masses  of  Negro  working  men  live  there  is  usually  some  one  or  two 
factors  in  the  complete  sanitary  equipment  missing.  There  is  either 
insufficient  water  supply  or  lack  of  the  proper  number  of  toilets  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  families  in  the  house,  or  not  enough 
bathtubs. 
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In  Pittsburgh  there  is  a much  greater  shortage  of  standard  sani- 
tary equipment  in  Negro  homes  than  in  Philadelphia.  According  to 
our  investigation  20  per  cent  of  the  homes  in  which  Negroes  live  in 
Pittsburgh  had  outside  privies,  whereas  only  2.5  per  cent  had  to  put 
up  with  such  inconvenience  in  Philadelphia.  Thirty  per  cent  of  the 
homes  in  which  Negroes  live  in  Pittsburgh  had  the  slightly  better 
equipment  of  outside  water-closets,  whereas  only  7.5  per  cent  were 
forced  to  use  this  type  of  fixture  in  Philadelphia.  Only  five  per  cent 
of  the  homes  in  Pittsburgh  had  inside  water-closets  as  compared  with 
90  per  cent  in  Philadelphia.  Only  20  per  cent  of  the  homes  in  Pitts- 
burgs  had  bathtubs,  as  compared  with  50  per  cent  in  Philadelphia. 
The  figures  show  that  only  42.1  per  cent  of  the  Negro  homes  of  the 
State  have  inside  water-closets;  only  20  per  cent  have  bathtubes, 
33.9  per  cent  have  outside  privies  and  23.9  per  cent  oustide  water- 
closets. 

Maintenance 

At  present  the  lack  of  proper  maintenance  of  the  houses  in  which 
Negroes  live  in  many  parts  of  the  Commonwealth  is  next  to  the  lack 
of  enough  houses  the  most  serious  phase  of  the  housing  situation.  By 
reason  of  the  great  demand  for  homes  for  Negroes,  landlords  have 
found  that  they  are  under  no  pressure  to  make  repairs.  They  can 
rent  almost  any  kind  of  house,  whether  it  is  in  good  condition  or 
not. 

Rents 

The  rents  paid  by  Negroes  or  by  any  group  can  best  be  determined 
by  the  rent  paid  per  unfurnished  room  rather  than  by  the  rent  per 
apartment,  because  the  number  of  rooms  in  an  apartment  varies.  On 
the  more  scientific  basis,  therefore,  the  average  rent  per  unfurnished 
room  paid  by  the  negro  workingman  in  Pennsylvania  today  (July, 
1925)  is  $5.43  per  month.  The  rent  paid  by  the  white  workingman 
of  the  same  class  is  $4.79.  Rentals  vary,  of  course,  according  to  the 
section  of  the  Commonwealth  in  which  negroes  live.  The  rent  per 
unfurnished  room  in  Philadelphia  is  $5.60  per  month  for  negroes 
and  $5.20  for  whites  in  the  same  financial  circumstances,  according 
to  our  survey. 

The  rent  per  unfurnished  room  for  the  Negro  workingman  of  Pitts- 
burgh is  $6.77,  as  compared  with  $6.38  for  the  whites.  These  figures 
show  that  the  unskilled  workingman  who  constitutes  the  mass  Negro, 
pays  more  for  his  housing  in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  than  does 
the  white  man.  This  is  due,  of  course,  to  the  fact  that  landlords  take 
advantage  of  the  great  pressure  on  Negro  housing  resulting  from  the 
large  number  of  Negroes  in  the  two  cities. 
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In  the  rest  of  the  Commonwealth  the  rentals  are  either  the  same 
for  white  and  Negro  workingmen  of  the  same  financial  condition  or 
slightly  higher  for  the  whites.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
not  quite  the  pressure  in  the  rest  of  the  Commonwealth  for  Negro 
housing  as  in  the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh.  However, 
since  over  60  per  cent  of  the  Negroes  in  Pennsylvania  live  in  Phila- 
delphia and  Pittsburgh,  a proper  weighing  of  the  figures  shows  the 
average  rent  for  the  Commonwealth.  The  mere  fact  that  Negroes  in 
a few  rural  districts  pay  a smaller  rent  than  whites  does  not  change 
the  fact  that  the  great  mass  of  Negroes  in  the  State  are  paying  a 
much  higher  rental.  — 

The  real  injustice  to  the  Negro  in  the  matter  of  rents  is  in  the 
quality  of  the  housing  that  the  Negro  gets  for  the  rents  he  pays. 
The  Negro  who  pays  the  same  rent  as  the  white  man,  or  even  the 
Negro  who  pays  more  rent  than  the  white,  gets  much  inferior  hous- 
ing for  his  money. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  rents  ai*e  almost  a dollar  higher  per 
room  per  month  in  Pittsburgh  than  in  Philadelphia.  This  is  appar- 
ently a reflection  of  the  higher  wages  in  Pittsburgh,  the  result  of 
the  greater  prosperity,  and  the  tendency  of  the  owner  to  charge  just 
as  much  as  he  thinks  he  can  get.  The  rents  that  the  Negro  pays  vary 
largely  with  the  wages  earned  by  him.  Just  as  the  general  tendency 
is  for  wages  paid  Negroes  to  decrease  as  one  goes  East  from  Pitts- 
burgh, so  rents  paid  by  Negroes  seem  to  decrease  as  one  goes  East. 
There  is,  however,  one  interesting  exception  to  this  rule.  Negroes  in 
the  district  around  Philadelphia  pay  a much  larger  rental  per  room 
than  in  the  district  around  Pittsburgh. 

This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  few  Negroes  living  in  the  suburbs 
of  Philadelphia,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  communities,  are 
of  a different  type  than  those  living  in  Pittsburgh  industrial  district. 
The  Negroes  living  in  the  satellite  cities  and  towns  about  Philadel- 
phia are  many  of  them  people  who  have  moved  out  into  the  suburbs 
because  of  the  desire  to  live  in  more  healthful  surroundings  with  less 
congestion.  They  earn  more  money  than  the  average  Negro.  Sec- 
ondly, the  class  of  homes  which  Negroes  inhabit  in  towns  suburban  to 
Philadelphia  are  of  a very  much  better  type  than  those  in  the  suburbs 
of  Pittsburgh. 

Negro  residents  of  the  small  towns  about  Pittsburgh  are  either 
unskilled  or  semi-skilled  laborers  working  in  the  steel  mills  of  those 
towns.  Many  of  the  houses  have  been  built  by  the  big  industries  for 
the  express  accommodation  of  workingmen,  with  no  idea  of  beauty 
or  fine  appointments.  A minimum  of  cost  of  buildings  was  the  ob- 
jective of  the  builders  of  most  of  the  houses  in  those  districts.  On 
the  other  hand,  most  houses  built  in  the  Philadelphia  district  were 
planned  for  comfortable  living. 
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Home  Ownership 

Of  the  Negro  families  of  Pennsylvania  investigated  in  this  survey 
36.3  per  cent  owned  or  were  buying  their  homes.  The  percentage  of 
home  ownership  varies,  of  course,  according  to  the  various  districts. 

The  Bureau  of  Census  states  that  there  were  30,995  Negro  families 
in  Philadelphia  in  1920.  Of  this  number  26,984  occupied  rented 
homes,  and  3278  owned  the  homes  they  occupied. 

Tenure  of  occupancy  was  not  reported  for  733  homes.  Of  the 
homes  owned  724  were  owned  free  of  incumbrance,  2479  carried  mort- 
gages and  records  for  75  were  incomplete  as  to  the  conditions  of 
ownership.  Distributing  the  unknown  items  on  the  basis  of  the 
known  the  perceixtage  of  Negro  houses  owned  free  by  their  occupants 
was  22.6  and  the  percentage  owned  mortgaged  was  77.4. 

Of  399  houses  occupied  by  Negro  families,  found  in  a survey  in 
Philadelphia  in  1923,  60  were  owned  by  the  occupants— that  is,  about 
15  per  cent.  This  is  a different  basis  of  comparison  than  is  given 
in  the  figures  quoted  above,  for  there  the  22.6  per  cent  represented 
homes  that  were  owned  free.  A corresponding  figure  for  1920  would 
show  that  10.5  per  cent  of  the  Negro  families  of  Philadelphia  owned 
their  homes  in  1920.  It  is  probable  that  15  per  cent  of  the  Negro 
homes  of  the  city  are  owned  by  their  occupants  today,  either  free  or 
mortgaged.  On  the  same  basis  and  by  the  same  method  of  computa- 
tion, 11  per  cent  of  the  Negroes  in  Pittsburgh  own  their  homes.  The 
difference  in  proportion  of  Negro  home  ownership  between  the  two 
cities  may  be  attributed  to  several  factors : first,  the  fact  that  Phila- 
delphia is  the  older  city;  second,  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of 
Negro  newcomers  in  Philadelphia  is  not  as  large  as  in  Pittsburgh; 
and  third,  the  fact  that  are  33  Negro  building  and  loan  associations 
in  the  Quaker  City  and  none  in  Pittsburgh. 

The  Steel  Mills  District  No.  1 which  includes  the  mill  towns  about 
Pittsburgh  exclusive  of  the  city,  has  a Negro  home  ownership  of 
31  per  cent.  This  high  percentage  is  due  to  the  fact  that  with  the 
exception  of  the  homes  opened  to  Negroes  by  industrial  concerns, 
is  was  difficult  for  Negroes  to  obtain  homes  unless  they  bought  them. 

The  Philadelphia  district,  which  embraces  among  other  communi- 
ties Doylestown,  Jenkintown  and  Norristown,  has  a Negro  home 
ownership  of  47.5  per  cent.  This  is  the  highest  percentage  of  Negro 
home  ownership  in  any  district  in  the  Commonwealth.  It,  also,  can 
be  attibruted  almost  entirely  to  the  fact  that  Negroes  can  obtain 
homes  in  this  section  only  in  most  cases  by  buying. 

The  one  redeeming  feature  of  the  inadequate  housing  facilities  for 
Negroes  is  the  fact  that  they  have  stimulated  home  buying,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  unusually  high  percentage  of  home  owners,  which  is 
higher  than  that  among  Negroes  in  most  other  States. 
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Lodgers 

The  only  way  that  the  majority  of  Negroes  can  pay  the  high  rents 
they  are  charged  is  by  taking  lodgers.  It  is  also  the  only  way  that 
all  Negroes  can  be  housed.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  Negro  families 
of  the  State  have  lodgers. 

By  far  the  majority  of  the  Negro  lodgers  in  Pennsylvania  are 
found  living  in  lodging  houses  and  the  third  largest  in  small  hotels. 
The  remainder  are  accounted  for  in  bunk  houses,  or  freight  cars  near 
the  railroad  shops  where  they  work.  To  one  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  lodging  situation  among  white  people  it  is  obvious  that  there  is 
considerable  difference  in  the  distribution  of  lodgers  among  Negroes. 
A much  larger  proportion  of  Negro  lodgers  live  in  private  families, 
because  the  lodging  house,  as  such,  has  had  a very  limited  develop- 
ment among  Negroes  and  also  because  there  are  very  few  hotels  for 
Negroes  in  this  State,  and  hardly  any  that  are  low-priced. 

The  writers  of  this  survey  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  term  “lodger 
evil”  is  a misused  word.  The  lodger  is  not  necessarily  more  vicious 
than  other  people,  but  it  is  true  that  because  of  the  reduction  in 
the  cubic  air  space  per  occupant  and  the  excessive  use  of  sanitary 
fixtures,  his  presence  has  an  unfortunate  bearing  on  housing  and 
health  conditions.  The  sacrifice  of  modesty  that  must  be  endured  by 
the  female  members  of  many  Negro  families  because  of  the  presence 
of  lodgers  also  has  its  undesirable  results. 

The  proportion  of  lodgers  is  much  larger  in  Pittsburgh  than  it  is 
in  Philadelphia,  and  much  larger  in  both  of  these  cities  than  it  is  in 
the  rest  of  the  State. 

Relation  of  Housing  Location  to  Turn-Over  of  Negro  Labor 

The  majority  of  the  industrial  plants  in  the  Commonwealth  which 
employ  Negroes  are  located  at  great  distances  from  the  Negro  dis- 
tricts, due  to  the  fact  that  these  districts  have  grown  up  near  the 
business  sections  of  the  cities  where,  until  recent  years,  the  Negro 
was  chiefly  employed  as  janitor,  waiter,  porter  and  the  like.  This  is 
more  largely  true  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Harrisburg  and  the  Johnstown 
industrial  districts  than  of  Philadelphia.  While  these  conditions  are 
gradually  changing,  the  Negro  is  being  accepted  more  generally  as  a 
permanent  employe  of  the  plants.  Yet  it  is  still  true  that  no  other 
group  lives  as  a whole  so  far  away  from  its  place  of  employment  as 
the  Negro  factory  and  foundry  employes.  That  this  condition  is  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  irregular  attendance  at  work  is  proven  by  the 
fact  that  those  factories  which  are  the  longest  distance  from  the 
Negro  districts  complain  the  most  of  high  Negro  turn-over. 

The  Effect  on  Realty  Values  of  Negro  Invasion 

The  opinioin  is  generally  held  that  the  invasion  by  Negroes  of 
districts  which  have  hitherto  been  inhabited  entirely  by  whites  causes 
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a depreciation  in  realty  values.  This  theory  has  been  frequently  used 
in  Pennsylvania  by  real  estate  men  as  an  excuse  for  refusing  to  sell 
houses  to  Negroes.  From  studies  by  investigators  of  this  survey,  the 
great  mass  of  Negroes,  especially  the  migrants,  are  found  moving 
into  what  are  known  as  “declining  neighborhoods,”  hence  rather  than 
depreciating  really  values  they  most  frequently  raise  realty  values. 
Most  of  the  houses  into  which  these  Negro  newcomers  move  are  in  old 
residential  neighborhoods  which  are  in  the  process  of  becoming  busi- 
ness and  industrial  districts.  Kents  and  selling  prices  have  always 
been  raised  when  Negroes  moved  into  the  houses  that  formerly  were 
occupied  by  whites.  The  increases  have  averaged  all  the  way  from 
25  to  50  per  cent.  It  is  a question  whether  in  most  cases  the  Negro 
has  not  really  increased  the  realty  values  of  these  neighborhoods.  At 
least  the  charge  that  the  invasion  by  negroes  of  white  neighborhoods 
depreciates  realty  value  must  be  qualified.  Very  few  White  or  Negro 
real  estate  men  thought  that  negroes  were  more  destructive  on 
property  than  whites. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  ON  HOUSING 

More  Houses  for  Negroes 

The  greatest  relief  to  the  housing  difficulties  in  Pennsylvania 
would  be  more  houses  available  for  Negro  tenancy.  The  various 
committees  recommended  the  following  methods  of  creating  more 
houses  for  Negroes : 

Pli ilanthropic  Housing 

Organizations  should  be  formed  by  charitably  inclined  people 
to  rebuild  old  houses,  or  build  new  ones  for  low  paid  Negro  wage 
earners.  The  promoters  of  such  projects  should  expect  to  earn 
not  more  than  four  of  five  per  cent  on  the  money  invested.  The 
Octavia  Hill  Association  and  the  Whittier  Center  of  Philadel- 
phia are  organized  along  these  lines,  but  the  Commonwealth 
needs  more  of  them. 

Industrial  Housing 

Industrial  concerns  employing  large  numbers  of  Negroes 
should  consider  building  houses  for  them,  on  land  that  is  avail- 
able and  cheap.  This  is  particularly  the  duty  of  firms  who  bring 
large  groups  of  Negroes  into  a community  where  Negro  housing 
conditions  are  already  bad. 

Private  Ownership 

Negroes  should  attempt  to  form  associations  to  build  houses 
for  Negroes.  To  put  over  such  a scheme  the  economic  resources 
for  Negroes  in  the  various  communities  should  be  employed.  A 
committee  should  be  formed  so  large  and  of  such  character  that 
any  possibility  of  individual  profit  and  graft  would  be  eliminated. 
Churches  and  lodges  should  help.  These  building  associations  may 
well  have  on  the  executive  committee  both  White  and  Negro 
members  from  among  leading  citizens  of  the  community. 
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Table  2 

COMPARATIVE  RENTS  PER  UNFURNISHED  ROOMS  PAID  BY 

NEGROES  AND  WHITES 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  Welfare  Survey  1925 


DISTRICT 

NEGRO 

WHITE 

PENNSYLVANIA  AS  A WHOLE  ___  

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

{ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

■€*> 

Gl 

& 

$4.73 

PHILADELPHIA  1 

_ _ 5. GO 

5.20 

PITTSBURGH  

6.77 

6.38 

STEEL  HILLS  DISTRICT  No.  1 

Pittsburgh  District  exclusive  of  Pittsburgh 

4.50 

4.54 

PHILADELPHLY  DISTRICT 

Norristown,  etc. 

5.50 

5.53 

STEEL  MILLS  DISTRICT  No.  2 

Harrisburg 

3.62 

4.02 

STEEL  MILLS  DISTRICT  No.  4 

Coatesville,  Reading 

3.90 

3.90 

WESTERN  BTTrMTXOnS  OOAT  DISTRICT  

_ __  3.90 

3.90 

Farrell,  New  Castle 

STEEL  MILLS  DISTRICT  No.  3 

Altoona,  Johnstown 

4.90 

4. SO 

CENTRAL  SOUTH  FARM  AREA  

York,  Etc. 

4.00 

4.00 

SOUTHWEST  FARM  AREA  

Uniontown,  C'onnellsville 

5.00 

5.15 

CENTRAL  BITUMINOUS  COAL  DISTRICT  _ 

r.  no 

3.16 

Chambersburg,  Etc. 

ANTHRACITE  COAL  DISTRICT  

4.37 

4.37 

Scranton,  Etc. 

SLATE  AND  CEMENT  DISTRICT  .... 

Allentown,  Bethlehem 

4.50 

4.50 

NORTHERN  TIER  

Eric,  Bradford 

5.oo 

5.00 

Interracial  Romes  Endorsement  Company 

The  great  difficulty  of  the  poor  man  who  wants  to  buy  a 
house  is  his  inability  to  make  a down  payment.  A company 
should  be  formed  which  would  endorse  the  notes  of  Negro  men 
who  hold  good  jobs  and  have  good  character,  for  the  equivalent 
of  a cash  payment.  The  board  of  this  company  should  be  made 
up  of  a number  of  wealthy  people  who  could  afford  to  sign  notes 
for  down  payments  on  a number  of  homes,  and  who  are  willing 
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to  wait  over  a long  period  for  the  return  of  the  money.  Any 
social  agency  interested  in  Negroes  should  be  glad  to  make 
the  investigations  of  the  integrity  and  character  of  Negroes  who 
wish  to  obtain  loans  from  such  endorsement  company. 

Improvement  by  Education 

A campaign  of  education  in  the  hygiene  and  sanitation  of  the 
home  should  be  carried  on  in  Negro  neighborhoods,  and  through 
lectures,  group  meetings  and  literature. 


Table  3 

PERCENTAGE  OF  NEGROES  HAVING  SANITARY  FIXTURES 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Welfare  Survey  1925 


DISTRICT 

Privies 

Outside 

Toilets 

Inside 

Toilets 

Bath 

Tubs 

PENNSYLVANIA  AS  A WHOLE1  

33.9  % 

24,  % 

42.1  % 

20.  % 

PHILADELPHIA  _ — ___  

2.5 

7.5 

90. 

50. 

PITTSBURGH  __  

20. 

30. 

50. 

20. 

STEEL  MILL  DISTRICT  No.  1 _ --  

30. 

10. 

CO. 

30. 

Pittsburgh  District  exclusive  of  Pittsburgh 

PHILADELPHIA  DISTRICT 

40. 

40. 

20. 

36. 

Norristown,  etc. 

STEEL  MILLS  DISTRICT  No.  2 

30. 

10. 

60. 

30. 

Harrisburg 

STEEL  MTLLS  DISTRICT  No.  4. 

12. 

71. 

17. 

6. 

Coatesville,  Reading 

WESTERN  BITUMINOUS  COAL  DISTRICT 

13.7 

15.8 

70.5 

44.5 

Farrell,  New  Castle 

STEFT-  MTT.T.S  TVrRTRTOT  No  3 

22. 

28. 

50. 

40. 

Altoona,  Johnstown 

OPNTRiT,  SOUTH  EARM  AREA  

10.3 

20. 

6.3 

4.6 

York,  etc. 

SOUTHWEST  EARM  AREA  - - 

60.5 

9.25 

30.25 

24. 

Uniontown,  Connellsville 

oii’NTR.AT,  PTTTMTNOTTS  COAT,  DISTRICT  

33.25 

45. 

21.75 

1.3 

Chambersburg,  etc. 

ANTHRACITE  coat,  district  _ 

33.4 

36.6 

SO. 

25. 

Scranton,  etc. 

CT  Arrp  AND  CEMENT  DISTRICT  _ __  _ __  

20. 

50. 

30. 

6. 

Allentown,  Bethlehem 

NORTHERN  TIER  - — 

3. 

5. 

92. 

80. 

Erie,  Bradford 
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Improvement  by  Supervision 

The  various  cities  should  be  urged  to  appoint,  when  necessary, 
additional  housing  inspectors,  and  should  proceed  to  enforce  the 
sanitary  regulations  as  required  by  law  and  reduce  overcrowding. 

Table  4 

PERCENTAGE  OF  HOME  OWNERSHIP  (OUTRIGHT  OR  BUYING) 
AMONG  NEGROES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  Welfare  Survey  1925 


DISTRICT 

NEGRO 

PENNSYLVANIA  AS  A WHOLE  

30.4% 

PHILADELPHIA  

15. 

PITTSBURGH  

11. 

STEEL  MILLS  DISTRICT  No.  1 

Pittsburgh  District  exclusive  ol  Pittsburgh 

31. 

PHILADELPHIA  DISTRICT  

Norristown,  etc. 

47.5 

STEEL  MILLS  DISTRICT  No.  2 

Harrisburg 

15  V 

STEEL  MILLS  DISTRICT  No.  4 

Coatesville,  Reading 

34.5 

WESTERN  BITUMINOUS  COAL  DISTRICT  

Farrell,  New  Castle 

3S.5 

STEEL  MILLS  DISTRICT  No.  3 

Altoona,  Johnstown 

10. 

CENTRAL  SOUTH  FARM  AREA  __  ..  . 

York,  etc. 

13. 

SOUTHWEST  FARM  AREA  __ 

Uniontown,  Connellsville 

37. 

CENTRAL  BITUMINOUS  COAL  DISTRICT  

Chambersburg 

17.7 

ANTHRACITE  COAL  DISTRICT . . 

Scranton,  etc. 

13.3 

SLATE'  AND  CEMENT  DISTRICT  

Allentown,  Bethlehem 

7.5 

NORTHERN  TIER  

Erie,  Bradford 

35.5 

Chapter  VI. 


HEALTH  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  NEGRO 

Negro  health  conditions  in  Pennsylvania  are  of  vital  interest,  be- 
cause of  their  close  relation  to  the  health  of  the  entire  population. 
Disease  cannot  be  segregated.  It  soon  spreads  from  the  narrow  alleys 
and  side  streets  where  it  most  often  originates  to  the  broad  paved 
avenues  and  boulevards. 

The  findings  of  this  section  of  the  survey  should  be  of  interest 
because  of  the  light  thrown  upon  the  theory  that  the  Negro  migrant 
from  the  South  cannot  endure  successfully  the  climate  of  northern 
cities. 

Death  Rates 

The  figures  on  death  rates  which  are  used  in  this  chapter  have  been 
prepared  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics 
and  the  boards  of  health  of  a number  of  cities  and  towns.  Every 
city  and  town  has  not  kept  separate  statistics  regarding  the  birth 
or  death  rates  of  Negroes,  but  we  have  been  able  to  get  birth  and 
death  rates  on  cities  and  towns  which  include  90  per  cent 'of  the 
Negro  population  of  the  State.  It  would  be  fair  to  assume  that 
these  general  rates  are  representative. 

Using  as  a basis  the  communities  from  which  we  were  able  to  get 
birth  and  death  rates,  the  Negro  death  rate  for  the  State  for  1921 
was  found  to  be  20.83  per  thousand,  and  the  white  death  rate  for 
the  same  districts  was  found  to  be  14.13.  These  figures  mean  that 
approximately  21  Negroes  and  14  white  persons  died  out  of  every 
thousand  for  the  same  period.  This  situation  on  the  face  of  it 
seems  tragic  for  the  Negro,  but  as  a matter  of  fact  it  must  be  en- 
couraging to  those  interested  in  the  Negro’s  physical  welfare  and 
acquainted  with  his  history  from  the  view  point  of  public  health. 
Although  there  is  an  excess  of  6.7  in  the  Negro  death  rate  over  the 
white  death  rate  for  1924,  ten  years  ago  the  excess  was  9.5,  or  almost 
a third  more.  Previous  to  1914  and  as  far  back  as  records  show  the 
Negro  death  rate  was  never  less  than  25,  and  its  excess  over  the 
white  death  rate  was  never  less  than  nine.  In  1890  the  Negro  death 
rate  for  these  districts  was  32.42,  or  10.14  higher  than  that  of  the 
whites.  This  was  true  not  only  of  Pennsylvania  but  of  almost  all 
of  the  so-called  registration  area,  which  includes  those  sections  of 
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the  country  where  vital  statistics  are  kept  up  to  a standard  approved 
by  Federal  authorities. 

The  Negro  death  rate  in  Pennsylvania  is  declining  faster  than  the 
white  death  rate,  and  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  believe,  unless  new 
complications  ensue,  that  in  the  not  far  distant  future  the  Negro 
death  rate  will  at  least  not  exceed  the  white  death  rate.  All  of  this 
is  iconoclastic,  because  for  so  many  years  the  Negro  death  rate 
hovered  between  the  high  points  of  25  and  35. 

There  is  not  space  to  enter  into  an  extensive  discussion  of  this 
improvement  in  Negro  health,  except  to  state  that  the  secret  does  not 
appear  to  lie  chiefly  in  any  wonderful  improvement  in  health  methods 
and  education  as  applied  to  the  Negro,  but  rather  in  improvement 
in  the  Negro’s  economic  status.  In  other  words,  it  is  in  conformity 
with  a fundamental  law  of  society — namely,  that  there  is  a direct 
connection  between  poverty  and  ill  health. 

Previous  to  1014  the  Negro  in  Pennsylvania  worked  only  at  the 
least  skilled,  lowest  paid  and  most  hazardous  occupations.  Begin- 
ning with  1915,  as  the  result  of  the  labor  shortage  incidental  to  the 
war,  the  Negro  suddenly  achieved  an  improved  industrial  status. 
Hundreds  of  new  avenues  of  employment  were  opened  to  him  which 
increased  his  income  many  fold.  At  the  same  time,  there  came 
pouring  into  Pennsylvania  thousands  of  Negro  migrants  from  the 
rural  sections  of  the  South.  These  migrants,  contrary  to  the  pre- 
valent belief,  were  healthier  than  the  average  Pennsylvania  Negro. 
Most  of  them  were  robust  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  while  they 
added  significantly  in  numbers  to  the  Negro  population,  they  did 
not  add,  as  has  been  predicted,  any  great  amount  of  ill  health,  but 
rather  a certain  resistance  to  disease.  As  a result  the  Negro  death 
rate  fell. 

Prevailing  Causes  of  Death  Among  Negroes  in  Pennsylvania 

The  prevailing  causes  of  death  among  Negroes  in  Pennsylvania  are 
pneumonia  (all  forms),  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  heart  diseases, 
Bright’s  disease,  cancer,  diarrhea  and  enteritis,  and  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage, in  order  named. 

As  compared  with  whites,  deaths  among  Negroes  are  relatively  more 
numerous  for  pneumonia,  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  heart  disease, 
sypliillis  and  cerbral  hemorrhage.  Whites  have  a higher  death  rate 
for  cancer  and  Bright’s  disease.  The  Negro  death  rate  from  pneu- 
monia shows  a wide  variance  in  the  different  sections  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. In  the  Central  South  Farm  Area,  which  includes  the 
Negro  communities  in  York,  Lancaster  and  the  surrounding  country, 
it  was  350  deaths  per  100,000,  while  in  Philadelphia  it  was  387.7,  a 
difference  of  37  in  the  rate.  There  is  only  one  explanation  for  this 
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difference,  namely  the  overcrowded  housing  conditions  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

The  Negro  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  is  showing 
notable  improvement.  When  Dubois  made  his  study  of  the  Negro 
in  Philadelphia  in  1890,  the  Negro’s  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  of 
the  lungs  was  532.5  per  100,000 — today  (1924)  it  is  275.61,  a decrease 
of  almost  one-half.  There  is,  however,  a similar  marked  decrease  in 
rate  for  the  State  as  a whole. 

The  period  covered  by  available  statistics  shows  that  the  death  rate 
among  Negroes  for  heart  disease  is  also  decreasing,  for  the  Common- 
wealth as  a whole.  In  1919,  five  years  ago,  it  was  277.31  per  100,000 — 
today  (1924)  it  is  240.65. 

Reports  on  cancer  show  an  increase  in  all  districts  for  both  whites 
and  Negroes,  but  with  the  majority  of  districts  reporting  the  rates 
are  slightly  lower  for  Negroes  than  for  whites.  Dependable  data 
on  syphillis  is  difficult  to  obtain.  Using  the  information  received 
from  these  districts  which  kept  records  on  deaths  from  syphillis 
by  race,  the  death  rate  of  Negroes  in  Pennsylvania  from  this  dis- 
ease is  found  to  be  increasing.  Our  data  also  shows  that  syphillis 
is  most  prevalent  in  the  congested  industrial  centers  and  the  large 
cities.  Philadelphia  shows  the  highest  rate — 78.6  deaths  per  100,000 
Negroes.  This  is  an  increase  of  527  per  cent  over  the  death  rate  of 
12.5  for  Negroes  who  died  from  this  disease  in  Philadelphia  in  1934. 
The  increased  number  of  deaths  from  syphillis  is  probably  due  to  the 
presence  of  large  numbers  of  Negro  newcomers  in  the  congested 
centers  of  Negro  population  and  perhaps  to  the  increased  facilities 
for  diagnosis  as  well  as  to  more  accurate  reporting.  These  people 
came  largely  from  the  rural  districts  of  the  South  where  they 
possessed  neither  the  facilities  nor  the  knowledge  to  obtain  proper 
treatment  for  their  ills.  As  a rule,  death  from  syphillis  occurs  only 
after  the  disease  has  continued  over  a long  period.  It  is  probable 
that  most  of  the  Negroes  dying  from  the  disease  in  Pennsylvania  in 
the  last  few  years  incurred  the  infection  elsewhere.  It  is  probable 
that  just  as  the  Negro  has  availed  himself  of  existing  medical 
facilities  to  protect  himself  from  the  ravages  of  other  diseases,  he  will 
also  seek  the  proper  means  to  guard  himself  from  the  venereal  dis- 
eases. 

There  were  few  deaths  from  smallpox  in  the  State  during  the 
calendar  year  1924,  which  was  the  basis  of  our  health  study.  During 
the  first  few  months  of  1925  a virtual  smallpox  epidemic  occurred 
in  Philadelphia,  where  although  there  had  been  occasional  quasi- 
epidemics,  there  had  been  no  deaths  during  the  period  from  December 
1,  1912,  to  January  1,  1925 — and  where  in  the  18  year  period  1904-1922 
there  had  been  only  187  cases,  or  an  average  of  only  a little  more  than 
10  cases  per  year.  A large  proportion  of  the  cases  in  Philadelphia 
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in  the  first  few  months  of  1925  (64  out  of  the  183  total  cases)  were 
among  Negroes.  This  makes  the  Negro  smallpox  cases  34.9  per  cent 
of  the  total,  while  the  Negro  population  is  only  eight  per  cent  of 
the  total  population.  To  control  these  cases  the  city  was  forced  to 
quarantine  hundreds  of  city  blocks  and  vaccinate  scores  of  thousands 
of  people. 

According  to  the  chief  medical  inspector,  the  majority  of  the 
Negroes  ill  with  smallpox  never  had  been  vaccinated.  According 
to  our  survey  committee,  the  majority  came  from  sections  of  the 
country  where  they  had  never  been  requested  to  be  vaccinated.  Prob- 
ably, the  chief  cause  for  the  wide  spreading  of  disease  among  Negroes 
was  the  contact  in  overcrowded  dwellings. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  is  discovered  that  the  diseases  most  destruc- 
tive to  Negroes  were  those  most  prevalent  among  adults  20  to  40 
years  of  age,  i.  e.  pneumonia,  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  and  heart 
disease.  Pneumonia  and  heart  disease  were  also  the  most  destruc- 
tive among  whites,  but  not  to  such  a degree. 

Health  Facilities  for  Negroes 

The  Negroes  of  the  Commonwealth  have  the  use  of  most  general 
hospitals,  with  certain  limitations  in  particular  institutions.  Certain 
general  hospitals  limit  the  number  of  beds  they  will  assign  to  Negroes, 
and  others  will  not  admit  Negroes  at  all  as  bed  patients.  The  out- 
patient departments  of  hospitals  rarely  discriminate  against  Negroes. 
In  Pennsylvania  there  are  two  hospitals  for  Negroes,  Mercy  and 
Frederick  Douglass  Hospitals,  both  located  in  Philadelphia.  The 
staffs  of  each  are  entirely  Negro.  Nurse  training  is  a feature. 

Thei’e  are  12  graduate  nurses  employed  in  the  two  Negro  hospitals 
and  approximately  50  in  training.  There  are  36  Negro  public  health 
nurses  employed  by  visiting  nurse  associations,  public  health  depart- 
ments and  other  specialized  health  organizations. 

There  are  219  Negro  physicians  and  100  Negro  dentists  in  Penn- 
sylvania. It  is  to  be  expected,  naturally,  that  the  majority  would 
locate  in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh— but  the  number  per  1000  of 
the  Negro  population  is  much  larger  than  in  other  parts  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

Treatment  Received  by  Negroes  Who  Were  111 

A relatively  small  proportion  of  the  Negroes  who  were  ill  during 
the  year  went  to  hospitals  for  treatment.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this 
was  the  fear  of  hospitals,  Avhich  the  Negro  migrant  has  brought  with 
him  from  the  South.  A second  reason  for  the  small  number  of  Negroes 
who  received  hospitalization  was  that  many  negroes  wanted  to  be 
treated  in  the  hospitals  by  their  own  doctors.  Most  of  these  doctors 
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were  Negroes,  and  only  a few,  if  any,  Negro  physicians  are  on  the  staffs 
of  non-racial  hospitals.  This  factor,  however,  operates  in  the  case  of 
many  other  physicians  and  patients  and  is  not  specifically  a race  dis- 
crimination. 

In  Philadelphia  and  in  Pittsburgh  a certain  portion  of  the  Negroes 
who  were  sick  were  cared  for  by  public  health  nurses  in  their  homes. 
Pittsburgh  has  four  Negro  public  health  nurses;  Philadelphia  has 
21.  Moreover,  many  were  treated  by  white  nurses.  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  the  larger  portion  of  the  Negroes  who  were  sick  w'ere 
not  reached  by  the  public  health  nurses,  because  those  Avho  need  such 
services  are  often  those  who  are  too  timid  or  ignorant  to  know  how 
to  secure  it. 

Altogether  too  large  a proportion  of  the  Negroes  who  were  ill 
depended  upon  “quack  doctors”  for  treatment.  There  are  a number 
of  herb  doctors  practicing  in  the  various  Negro  communities  who 
are  literally  growing  rich  through  pretending  to  treat  sick  Negroes 
with  their  vile  concoctions. 

The  Negro  migrant  also  has  brought  up  from  the  South  his  custom 
of  depending  upon  patent  medicine  for  treatment  of  all  ills.  Conse- 
quently, a disease  that  might  have  been  stopped  in  the  eai’ly  stages,  if 
a physician  had  been  called,  is  allowed  to  drag,  and  frequently  proves 
fatal. 

There  is  a great  lack  of  pre-natal  knowledge  among  the  Negro 
mothers,  resulting  in  many  still-born  babies.  The  public  health 
nurses  of  the  larger  cities  are  doing  good  work  in  bringing  pre-natal 
knowledge  to  Negro  parents.  When  the  Negro  mother  is  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  existance  of  a pre-natal  clinic  it  is  not  difficult  to 
get  her  to  attend.  The  problem  is  to  acquaint  the  ignorant  Negro 
mother  with  the  opportunity. 

Mid-wives  were  very  rarely  used  among  the  Negroes  of  Pennsyl- 
vania until  within  the  last  ten  years;  their  use  has  greatly  increased 
since  the  migration. 

Factors  Influencing  the  Negro’s  Health 

It  seems  clear  to  the  workers  in  this  survey  that  the  Negro’s  poor 
showing  from  the  health  point  of  view  in  the  past  has  been  due  chiefly 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  a member  of  a low  paid  group  and  that  his 
more  favorable  showing  the  past  five  years  has  been  due  to  his  partial 
emergence  from  that  group. 

Living  Conditions 

There  are  many  factors  operating  to  undermine  the  Negro’s  health 
which  seem  beyond  his  power  to  control.  Bad  housing  is  one  of 
these  factors.  Again  there  are  certain  living  conditions  detrimental 
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to  the  Negro's  health  which  are  of  his  own  making,  such  as  the  prac- 
tice of  putting  on  too  many  layers  of  heavy  cotton  clothing  as  soon 
as  the  winter  months  arrive,  the  use  of  feather  beds,  the  custom  of 
heating  sleeping  rooms,  the  crowding  of  a number  of  sleepers  in  one 
room. 


CONCLUSION 

This  investigation  has  demonstrated  that  the  Negro  migrant  who 
was  born  and  brought  up  in  the  South  is  able  to  endure  the  climate 
of  Pennsylvania.  One  cannot  make  t lie  deduction  that  the  Negro  has 
physically  inferior  traits  or  tendencies  until  he  is  given  equal  oppor- 
tunities industrially  and  otherwise.  In  fact,  factory  medical  ex- 
aminers and  other  physicians  reported  that  fundamentally  the  Negro 
has  a better  physical  development  than  that  of  the  average  working- 
man of  today  in  Pennsylvania’s  factories. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  health  conditions  among  Negroes  in 
Pennsylvania  are  encouraging,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Negro 
death  rate,  though  declining,  is  still  higher  than  that  of  the  white 
population.  Therefore,  no  person  interested  in  the  health  of  the 
community  as  a whole  should  be  satisfied  until  the  Negro  death  rate 
is  at  least  no  higher  than  that  of  the  general  population. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  cite  a concrete  situation  discovered  in 
Philadelphia  which  illustrates  dramatically  and  vividly  most  of  the 
points  discussed  in  this  chapter. 

The  Thirtieth  Ward  of  Philadelphia  has  the  largest  Negro 
population  in  the  city.  With  an  area  of  half  a square  mile,  it 
has  a total  population  of  29,471  persons — 17,325,  or  52.5  per  cent 
of  whom  are  Negroes.  The  startling  fact  regarding  health 
conditions  among  Negroes  in  this  ward  is  that  the  infant  mortali- 
ty for  Negroes  is  much  lower  than  that  for  white.  The  average 
infant  mortality  rate  for  Negroes  in  this  ward  over  the  nine-year 
period  from  1914  was  123.0  per  1,000  while  for  whites  it  was 
155.3.  This  is  a difference  in  favor  of  Negro  infants  of  31.7. 
These  figures  are  taken  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Bureau  of  Health  for  the  years  1914  to  1922.  Attention 
was  called  to  them  first  in  a “Survey  of  Health  of  Negro  Babies’’ 
issued  by  the  Whittier  Center. 

The  Children’s  Hospital,  two-tliirds  of  whose  patients  are 
Negro  children,  was  located  in  this  ward.  Much  of  the  work 
of  the  Negro  Bureau  already  mentioned  is  concentrated  in  the 
Thirtieth  Ward.  Two  of  the  three  institutions  which  combine 
to  make  the  Negro  Bureau  are  located  on  the  edge  of  the  ward. 
One  of  these  is  Phipps  Institute,  which  maintains  clinics  for 
Negro  children  of  school  age  and  pre-school  age,  which  draw  a 
large  proportion  of  their  attendance  from  the  ward.  The  other 
is  the  Whittier  Center,  which  maintains  a nutrition  clinic  also 
drawing  largely  from  the  ward. 
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The  Babies’  Clinic  of  the  Women’s  Southern  Homeopathic 
Hospital,  which  serves  twice  as  many  Negro  as  white  mothers 
and  babies,  is  located  in  this  ward.  Most  of  the  babies  were  born 
in  the  hospital  and  the  Negro  mothers  come  in  regularly  to  have 
them  weighed  and  examined.  Douglass  Hospital,  a Negro  insti- 
tution on  the  rim  of  the  ward,  reaches  more  negro  children  than 
any  of  the  agencies  in  the  ward,  except  the  Children’s  Hospital. 
It  maintains  a general  clinic  and  a tuberculosis  clinic.  The 
Polyclinic  Hospital,  which  is  just  outside  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  ward,  and  the  City  Department  of  Child  Hygiene,  which 
maintains  a Negro  child  nurse  in  this  ward,  are  also  factors  in 
the  splendid  showing. 

So  much  for  the  health  facilities  available  for  Negro  children. 
We  have  learned  also  that  the  lower  economic  status  of  the  Negro 
father  has  a deleterious  effect  on  the  death  rate  of  the  Negro 
child.  Here  again,  the  Thirtieth  Ward  is  an  exception.  The  Ne- 
groes in  the  Thirtieth  Ward  are  probably  more  prosperous  than 
those  of  any  other  section  of  the  city.  A survey  by  the  Whittier 
Center  last  year  showed  that  among  the  fathers  of  babies  in  the 
ward  were  so  many  professional  men  that  if  they  existed  in  the 
same  proportion  in  other  Negro  districts  there  would  be  2000 
Negro  professional  men  in  the  city,  instead  of  300.  The  Women’s 
Southern  Homeopathic  Hospital  reported  that  at  least  three 
mothers  who  brought  babies  to  the  clinic  were  former  school 
teachers,  and  that  one  of  the  Negro  mothers  who  brought  two  of 
her  babies  there  was  formerly  a city  nurse. 

The  doctors  and  nurses  at  the  various  institutions  report  that 
Negro  children  in  this  ward,  instead  of  having  a higher  per- 
centage of  underweight  members,  have  a lower  percentage  than 
the  whites.  The  doctors  also  state  that  a larger  proportion  of 
the  Negro  than  of  the  white  children  are  nursed.  The  majority 
of  the  Negro  mothers  can  afford  to  stay  home  and  give  their 
babies  breast  milk.  It  is,  of  course,  generally  known  that  babies 
who  are  breast  fed  have  a far  better  chance  of  surviving  the 
first  year  than  infants  who  are  artificially  fed.  The  lesson  that 
the  situation  in  the  'Thirtieth  Ward  teaches  is  that  it  is  not 
necessary  for  Negro  children  to  have  a higher  death  rate  than 
white  children;  that  if  their  parents  are  given  decent  industrial 
and  educational  opportunities  and  access  to  good  health 
agencies,  Negro  children  will  show  a death  rate  as  low  as  that 
of  white  children. 

In  conclusion,  there  seems  great  reason  to  be  optimistic  about  the 
future  of  the  health  of  Negro  children.  Economic  conditions  and 
consequently  the  home  life  of  the  Negro  is  improving  and  experience 
has  shown  that  when  the  Negro  child  is  born  in  a home  enjoying 
these  conditions  he  has  as  much  chance  to  live  as  any  other  child. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  ON  “A  BETTER  CHANCE  FOR  LIFE” 
Improvement  of  the  Negro’s  Economic  Status 

The  most  practical  recommendations  that  can  be  made  for  the  im- 
provement of  health  conditions  among  Negroes  is  the  obtaining  of 
better  paid  jobs  for  Negro  workmen. 
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More  and  Better  Houses 

A great  deal  of  the  Negro’s  ill  health  can  be  traced  directly  to 
the  scarcity  of  houses.  Any  effort  to  increase  the  number  of  houses 
available  for  Negro  tenancy  or  to  improve  the  sanitary  conditions 
of  those  already  occupied  by  Negroes  wall  have  a beneficial  effect 
upon  the  Negro’s  health. 

Table  5 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  NEGRO  INSTITUTIONS  AND  INDIVIDUALS 
ENGAGED  IN  THE  PROMOTION  OF  HEALTH 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  Welfare  Survey  1925 


District 

Negro 

Hospitals 

Negro 

Doctors 

Negro 

Dentists 

Negro  Nurses 
Hospital  and 
Public 
Health 

Pennsylvania  As  A Whole 

2 

219 

100 

48 

Philadelphia  

2 

165 

69 

37 

Pittsburgh  

0 

29 

17 

4 

Steel  Mills  District  No.  1 

Pittsburgh  District  Exclusive  of  Pitts- 
burgh 

0 

6 

4 

2 

Philadelphia  District  

Norristown,  etc. 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Steel  Mills  District  No.  2 

Harrisburg 

0 

8 

4 

2 

Steel  Mills  District  No.  4 

Coatesville,  Beading 

0 

2 

0 

1 

Western  Bituminous  Coal  District 

Farrell,  New  Castle 

0 

2 

1 

0 

Steele  Mills  District  No.  3 __  - 

Altoona,  Johnstown 

0 

2 

1 

0 

Centra]  South  Farm  Area  - ... 

York,  etc. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Southwest  Farm 

Uniontown,  Connellsville 

0 

2 

1 

0 

Central  Bituminous  Coal  District  

Chambersburg,  etc. 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Anthracite  Coal  District 

Scranton,  etc. 

0 

1 

0 

2 

Slate  and  Cement  District  

Allentown,  Bethlehem 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Northern  Tier 

Erie,  Bradford 

0 

0 

1 

0 

N— 5 
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Program  of  Health  Education 

Another  important  step  in  improving  the  Negro’s  health  should  be 
the  education  of  the  Negro  in  health  standards.  Such  a program 
should  instruct  the  Negro  in  proper  living  conditions.  It  should, 
for  instance,  discourage  the  use  of  improper  clothing.  It  should  also 
discourage  the  use  of  unsuitable  and  too  much  bedding.  It  should 
discourage  the  use  of  oil  heaters  in  bed  rooms  and  teach  the  value  of 
fresh  air. 

Negro  children  should  be  taught  health  habits  which  will  con- 
tinue with  them  into  adult  life.  The  importance  of  sex  instruction 
should  not  be  overlooked.  Dangers  in  venereal  disease  should  be 
presented  to  both  old  and  young. 

The  proper  program  of  health  education  for  Negroes  also  should 
take  the  direction  of  acquainting  the  Negroes  with  the  facilities  that 
are  available  to  them  in  the  city,  such  as  hospitals,  clinics,  visiting 
nurses  and  the  like.  On  the  other  hand,  this  program  should  dis- 
courage the  use  of  improper  facilities  by  Negroes,  such  as  quack 
doctors  and  healers,  patent  medicines  and  ignorant  midwives. 

Such  a program  can  be  put  through  by  meetings  in  the  Negro 
churches,  neighborhood  meetings,  home  instruction  and  the  like. 
Any  social  agency  or  any  interracial  committee  interested  in  Negroes 
could  take  the  leadership  in  this  movement. 

Table  6 

MOST  PREVALENT  CAUSES  OF  DEATH  AMONG  NEGROES  AND 
WHITES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  DURING  1924,  Rate  per  100,000 

(Compiled  from  Districts  Where  Rates  Were  Available) 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  Welfare  Survey  1925 


CAUSES  OE  DEATH 

Rate  of  Deaths 

Negro 

White 

Pneumonia  ______  _ ___  

268.89 

140.31 

Tuberculosis  ____  _ _ ___ 

274.5 

51.83 

240. G5 

213.01 

Bright’s  Disease  _ _ _ _ _ _____  

111.41 

111.46 

67.04 

111.43 

*57,35 

*34.93 

*43.07 

*38.77 

Philadelphia  only. 


CHAPTER  VII 


THE  QUEST  FOR  HAPPINESS 
The  Real  Significance  Of  The  Leisure  Time  Problem 

The  significant  fact  which  has  not  been  thoroughly  appreciated 
heretofore  is  that  the  Negro  migrates  North  not  to  secure  creature 
comforts  alone,  such  as  more  food,  better  housing  and  the  like,  but 
rather  for  what  we  call  new  experiences;  and,  as  one  migrant  put  it, 
“to  enjoy  life  more.”  If  Pennsylvania  does  not  afford  the  Negro  in 
his  leisure  time  the  right  kind  of  new  experiences,  the  Negro  will 
nevertheless  seek  experiences,  even  if  they  are  undesirable ; or  lie  will 
become  unhappy  and  dissatisfied,  and  in  either  case  will  deteriorate 
socially. 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  tendencies  that  is  developing  in  the 
State  is  that  of  the  gradual  restriction  of  leisure  time  opportunities 
for  Negroes.  Not  only  is  the  newcomer  unhappy  and  dissatisfied  in 
not  finding  the  opportunities  for  a more  abundant  life,  but  a psy- 
chological reaction  is  taking  place  in  the  native  born  Negro  who  finds 
himself  suddenly  shut  out  of  the  opportunities  for  pleasure  and  re- 
creation that  previously  he  had  been  privileged  to  enjoy  before  the 
migration  increased  the  density  of  the  minority  group. 

Leisure  time  opportunities  are  also  important  because  a great  deal 
of  acculturation  and  assimilation  take  place  in  connection  with  them. 

Public  Recreational  Facilities 

It  is  in  the  larger  cities  that  the  Negro  suffers  most  from  lack  of 
public  recreational  facilities.  This  may  seem  improbable  because 
the  majority  of  the  new  schools,  recreation  centers,  parks,  play- 
grounds and  swimming  pools  that  are  open  to  Negroes  are  in  the 
large  cities,  but  the  fact  is  that  while  in  the  older  Negro  districts  of 
Philadelphia  there  are  playgrounds,  publicly  owned  and  controlled 
to  which  Negroes  have  free  access,  on  the  other  hand  there  are  in 
other  sections  of  both  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  recreation  centers, 
playgrounds  and  swimming  pools,  publicly  owned,  to  which  Negroes 
are  denied  access,  although  large  numbers  of  Negroes  are  living  in 
the  immediate  neighborhoods. 

Semi-Public  Recreational  Facilities 

The  same  forces  of  exclusion  that  are  developing  in  some  of 
the  public  recreational  facilities  in  larger  cities,  especially  in  Phila- 
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delphia,  are  developing  in  such  semi-public  recreational  facilities  as 
social  settlements,  community  centers,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
branches  and  the  like.  It  has  been  found  that  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth, unless  there  exists  in  the  community  Negro  branches  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Negroes  are  not  admitted  to 
the  recreational  facilities  of  these  organizations.  There  are  two 
large  social  settlements  in  Pittsburgh,  three  in  Philadelphia  and 
three  in  the  satellite  cities  outside  of  Pittsburgh  that  exclude  Negroes 
entirely. 

Summing  up  the  matter  of  the  90  social  centers  in  the  vicinity  of 
large  Negro  populations  in  the  Commonwealth,  eight,  or  nearly  one- 
tenth  exclude  Negroes.  Eiglity-two  are  open  to  Negro  attendance,  but 
usually  on  a limited  basis.  For  instance,  twenty-five  social  centers 
in  Philadelphia  admit  Negroes  to  special  Negro  classes  only.  This 
likewise  is  true  of  the  nineteen  social  centers  admitting  Negroes  in 
Pittsburgh. 

In  the  middle  size  cities  and  towns  with  small  Negro  popula- 
tions Negroes  are  admitted  to  most  of  the  settlements.  But  as  one 
approaches  the  towns  where  the  Negro  population  is  becoming  larger, 
the  growing  racial  antipathy  of  the  community-at-large  seems  to 
affect  the  policy  of  the  community  centers. 

Few  executives  of  social  centers  seem  to  know  what  to  do  when  a 
large  and  growing  Negro  population  is  suddenly  discovered  in  the 
vicinity  of  their  field  of  work.  One  of  the  major  functions  of  our 
interracial  committees  will  be  to  assist  in  solving  this  problem. 

Commercial  Entertainment 

Sixty-two  per  cent  of  the  legitimate  theatres  of  the  Commonwealth 
admit  Negroes  qualifiedly — that  is,  either  refuse  them  admission  to 
the  orchester  floor,  but  admit  them  elsewhere,  or  sell  them  seats  only 
in  certain  sections  of  the  balcony,  or  limit  them  absolutely  to  the 
gallery.  Every  legitimate  theatre  in  Philadelphia  excludes  Negroes 
from  the  orchestra  except  when  Negro  companies  are  playing,  and 
then  Negroes  are  permitted  to  sit  in  a segregated  section  of  the 
orchestra.  This  is  also  true  of  56  per  cent  of  the  legitimate  theatres 
of  Pittsburgh.  In  the  smaller  cities  about  Pittsburgh  in  the  so-called 
Pittsburgh  industrial  district,  eight  out  of  ten  theatres  showing  legi- 
timate productions  discriminate.  The  few  large  theatres  in  the  satel- 
lite cities  and  towns  about  Philadelphia  and  the  so-called  Philadel- 
phia district  discriminate.  In  the  middle-sized  cities  and  towns 
scattered  throughout  the  State,  discrimination  is  general.  In  the 
smaller  cities  and  towns  two-thirds  of  the  theatres  discriminate  in 
some  way. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  policies  of  discrimination  against  Ne- 
groes in  the  legitimate  theatres  is  generally  true  of  the  moving  pic- 
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ture  houses  in  the  same  communities.  There  are  some  exceptions. 
In  certain  cases  where  the  moving  picture  theatre  has  but  one  floor, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  segregate  Negroes  to  a balcony,  they  are  en- 
tirely excluded. 

This  survey  located  509  pool  rooms  in  Pennsylvania  having  Ne- 
gro patronage.  Two  hundred  one  of  these  pool  rooms  were  located 
in  Philadelphia,  G7  in  Pittsburgh,  28  in  Pittsburgh  district,  six  in 
Philadelphia  district,  30  in  the  middle  size  towns,  74  in  the  smaller 
towns,  and  three  in  rural  communities.  Only  one-fourth  of  these  are 
owned  or  conducted  by  Negroes;  moreover  only  53  per  cent  of  those 
pool  rooms  available  to  Negro  patronage  are  conducted  decently. 
Negroes  are  excluded  all  over  the  Commonwealth  particularly  in  the 
larger  centers,  from  the  best  managed  pool  rooms  and  are  more  or 
less  confined  to  those  conducted  by  foreigners. 

There  is  not  a dance  hall  in  the  Commonwealth  catering  to  mixed 
racial  patronage. 

Negroes  are  generally  admitted  unqualifiedly  as  spectators  to  com- 
mercial athletic  exhibitions  such  as  boxing,  basket  ball,  base  ball, 
etc.,  although  their  participation  as  contestants  frequently  is  pro- 
hibited. It  is  only  during  the  last  year  that  the  Negro  member  of 
the  boxing  commission  persuaded  his  associates  to  permit  mixed  box- 
ing matches.  Negro  athletes  are  not  permitted  to  play  on  the  floor 
of  most  Y.  M.  C.  A.  gymnasiums. 

Summary 

The  investigation  of  leisure  time  activities  among  Negroes  indi- 
cates a deplorable  situation.  The  institutions  of  wholesome  recrea- 
tion in  the  community  are  beginning  to  close  their  doors  to  Negroes 
when  the  need  is  most  dire.  It  is  impossible  economically  for  Ne- 
groes to  duplicate  the  several  institutions  of  wholesome  recreation 
available  to  whites,  and  as  a result  the  Negro  is  being  thrown  back 
more  and  more  on  the  limited  facilities  of  the  Negro  community  for 
his  leisure  time  entertainment. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  previous  discussion,  these  are  inade- 
quate, first  of  all,  from  a physical  point  of  view,  since  they  are  not 
large  enough  to  accomodate  the  increasing  Negro  population ; and 
secondly,  those  which  are  commercial  cannot  present  the  desirable 
type  of  program  because  the  Negro  cannot  afford  as  a mass  to  pay 
for  this  sort  of  entertainment.  There  is  another  great  danger,  navely 
that  an  inevitable  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Negro  to 
patronize  institutions  of  commercialized  vice  because  they  ai’e  estab- 
lished more  rapidly  than  other  outlets  since  they  require  less  capital 
to  inaugurate  and  maintain. 

Moreover,  it  is  the  migrant  Negro  who  needs  wholesome  recreational 
facilities  most,  who  is  apt  to  be  thrown  back  on  the  Negro  under- 
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world  for  liis  recreation.  It  is  he  who  is  discriminated  against  chiefly 
in  the  legitimate  theatres  and  moving  picture  houses.  After  all, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Negro  like  any  other  man,  is  seek- 
ing a more  abundant  life.  For  this  reason,  he  came  North  quite  as 
much  as  for  the  jobs  and  the  schools.  He  may  err  in  seeking  this 
abundant  life  in  alcohol  or  other  forms  of  self-indulgence,  but  the 
fact  remains,  he  is  seeking.  The  white  people  of  the  community  are 
denying  him  wholesome  opportunities  of  satisfying  this  natural  crav- 
ing. Therefore,  if  the  Negro  degenerates  socially,  the  blame  is  not 
entirely  his  own. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  ON  “LEISURE  TIME  ACTIVITIES” 
Abolition  of  Segregation  and  Discrimination  in  Public  Recreational  Facilities 

Efforts  should  be  made  to  put  a stop  to  the  growing  practice  of 
discriminating  against  Negroes  in  public  recreational  centers,  such 
as  parks,  public  swimming  pools,  and  the  like. 

Abolition  of  Segregation  and  Discrimination  in  Semi-Public  Recreational 

Facilities 

Efforts  should  also  be  made  to  dissuade  public  recreation  organi- 
zations, such  as  social  settlements,  community  centers,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  branches  and  the  like  from  denying  Negroes  admission 
to  the  recreation  facilities  of  such  organizations. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


MASTERING  THE  THREE  “R”S 
The  Negro  and  the  Public  Schools 

The  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  same  education  as  given  the 
white  child  in  the  public  schools  has  been  perhaps  the  greatest  boon, 
except  that  of  economic  opportunity  extended  to  the  Negro  migrant. 

Extent  of  Negro  Membership  in  Public  Schools 

The  enrollment  of  Negro  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  Pennsyl- 
vania for  the  year  11)24-25  was  53,871).  Five  years  ago,  at  the  United 
States  census,  Negro  pupils  numbered  42,877.  Therefore,  while  the 
Negro  population  in  the  Commonwealth  increased  19.2  per  cent  be- 
tween 1920  and  1925,  the  Negro  school  population  increased  25.6 
per  cent  during  the  same  period.  This  is  an  indication  of  the  interest 
of  Negroes  in  education  and  of  the  efficiency  of  the  compulsory  school 
attendance  law. 

These  facts  are  all  the  more  remarkable  when  one  considers  that 
the  Negro  population  of  the  Commonwealth  is,  in  a large  part,  a 
migrant  group  which  naturally  contains  a considerable  element  of  un- 
married adults;  that  the  economic  pressure  of  low  wages  must  tempt 
Negro  parents  to  take  their  children  out  of  school  at  an  early  age, 
and  that  there  is  little  incentive  in  the  form  of  business  and  indus- 
trial opportunities  to  encourage  Negroes  to  complete  more  than  the 
eighth  grade. 

Scholarship  of  Negro  Children 

The  age-grade  standing  of  Negro  pupils  is  somewhat  lower  than 
that  of  the  children  as  a whole  of  the  Commonwealth,  according  to 
the  figures  of  those  cities  which  keep  separate  records  of  Negro  chil- 
dren. Most  of  this  data  comes  from  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia, 
and  is  quite  representative  because  82.6  per  cent  of  the  Negro  public 
school  pupils  of  the  State  live  in  these  two  cities. 

In  Philadelphia  the  percentage  of  white  pupils  over-age  was  V/2 
per  cent,  while  the  percentage  of  Negro  pupils  over-age  was  3 per 
cent.  This  situation  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  Negro  children 
are  mentally  backward,  but  would  seem  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  a large  proportion  of  the  Negro  children  in  the  public 
schools  come  from  sections  of  the  country  where  school  facilities  for 
Negroes  are  very  poor. 
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That  there  is  no  greater  mental  defectiveness  in  Negro  children 
than  in  white  children  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  while  the  Negro  con- 
stitutes 11  per  cent  of  the  total  school  population  of  Philadelphia,  he 
constitutes  only  10  per  cent  of  the  mentally  defective  group. 

'Truancy  among  Negro  pupils  is  slightly  less  than  that  among 
whites,  for  while  Negroes  constitute  11  per  cent  of  the  school  popula- 
tion of  Philadelphia,  they  constitute  only  10.4  per  cent  of  the  truants 
of  the  city.  i 

Reviving  Segregation  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Pennsylvania 

There  are  42  separate  public  schools  for  Negroes  in  Pennsylvania. 
This  separation  is  frankly  carried  out  in  some  quarters  and  subtly 
in  others.  For  instance  in  Philadelphia,  there  are  12  schools  which 
have  100  per  cent  Negro  attendance.  All  the  teachers  are  Negroes, 
including  the  principal.  Negro  children  living  in  school  districts 
bordering  on  the  districts  of  these  12  schools  are  sent  out  of  their 
district  to  the  school  having  all  Negro  pupils  and  teachers,  and  white 
children  living  in  the  district  of  the  schools  having  all  Negro  pupils 
and  teachers  are  sent  out  of  their  district  to  schools  which  have  100 
per  cent  white  attendance. 

Recently,  a private  educational  institution  for  Negro  youth,  the 
Cheyney  Training  School  for  Teachers,  at  Cheyney,  was  taken  over 
by  the  Commonwealth  as  a normal  school  for  Negroes.  The  inspira- 
tion for  this  change  came  from  the  management  of  the  school  and 
its  friends  rather  than  from  the  Commonwealth.  However,  there 
has  been  a continuous  protest  on  the  part  of  Negroes  all  over  the 
Commonwealth  against  this  change.  Their  chief  objection  is  that 
it  gives  Commonwealth  sanction  to  individual  municipalities  to  in- 
stitute separation  in  their  public  school  system.  The  champions 
of  this  Negro  normal  school  maintain  that  it  is  not  a separate  normal 
school,  because  Negro  pupils  can  still  attend  the  State  Normal 
Schools  in  whatever  districts  they  live. 

As  has  already  been  stated  in  many  of  the  smaller  cities  and  towns 
the  school  authorities  have  been  quite  frank  in  their  segregation  of 
the  races.  Such  towns  as  Coatesville  and  Chester  have  separate 
schools  for  all  Negro  children  up  to  and  including  the  junior  high 
school  grade.  Apparently,  the  only  reason  in  these  cities  that  they 
have  not  separated  the  races  in  the  high  schools  is  that  they  have 
not  been  able  to  afford  a separate  Negro  high  school. 

Even  in  communities  were  it  was  financially  difficult  to  establish 
separate  school  buildings  for  Negroes,  the  authorities  have  developed 
what  have  been  called  “Union  Rooms.”  In  these  “Union  Rooms” 
are  placed  all  the  Negro  children  in  the  school,  irrespective  of  grade. 
The  resulting  situation  is  that  while  the  white  children  of  the  school 
are  distributed  in  grades,  usually  one  grade  to  a room  and  taught  by 
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a white  teacher  who  ordinarily  has  but  one  grade,  the  Negro  children 
of  varying  ages  are  grouped  together  regardless  of  school  grade. 
Thus  one  Negro  teacher  is  responsible  for  a number  of  grades,  and 
unless  given  a very  limited  number  of  pupils,  she  cannot  give  the 
Negro  children  the  advantages  afforded  the  white  children  of  the 
same  school. 

Education  for  Negro  Adults 

The  educational  status  of  the  Negro  adults,  as  a whole,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania is  fair  in  comparison  with  that  of  Negroes  in  other  States. 
Pennsylvania  stands  about  midway  in  northern  States  as  regards 
the  literacy  of  its  Negro  population.  If  the  literacy  of  the  native- 
born  Pennsylvanians  could  be  ascertained  apart  from  that  of  Negro 
migrants,  Pennsylvania  probably  would  stand  as  high,  if  not  higher, 
than  any  other  northern  State.  However,  it  is  the  great  mass  of 
Negro  migrants  that  are  coming  from  States  where  they  have  had 
very  little  school  training  that  is  increasing  the  illiteracy  figures. 

Illiteracy  among  Negro  migrants  has  handicapped  them  in  many 
ways.  Certain  industries  reported  that  they  could  promote  many 
more  Negroes  to  skilled  jobs  if  the  latter  had  more  educational 
training.  Moreover,  Negroes  have  been  exploited  in  many  instances 
because  they  could  not  estimate  the  pay  that  was  due  them  on  piece 
work. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  to  what  extent  crime  among  Negroes 
has  been  increased  in  northern  cities  because  of  the  presence  of  many 
people  who  are  unable  to  read  newspapers,  magazines  and  books,  and 
who  must  spend  their  leisure  time  in  more  active,  and  less  profitable 
and  less  wholesome  pursuits. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  ON  MASTERING  THE  THREE  “R”S 
Abolition  of  Racial  Separation  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Pennsylvania 

The  majority  of  members  of  the  survey  committees  recommend  the 
abolition  of  racial  separation  in  the  public  school  on  the  grounds 
that  it  is  fundamentally  undemocratic,  tends  to  delay  indefinitely 
understanding  between  the  races  and  acts  as  a precedent  and  stimulus 
for  various  forms  of  segregation  in  other  walks  of  life. 

Reduction  of  Adult  Illiteracy 

Steps  should  be  taken  to  reduce  illiteracy  of  Negro  adults  and 
house  to  house  campaigns  are  recommended  to  stimulate  attendance 
at  night  schools  in  migrant  neighborhoods. 

Parent-Teachers  Associations 

Efforts  should  be  made  by  the  proper  authorities  to  encourage 
membership  on  the  part  of  Negro  parents  in  parent-teachers  associa- 
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Table  7 

NEGRO  STUDENTS  IN  COLLEGES  AND  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Welfare  Survey  1925 


^3 


ALL  DEPARTMENTS 

1924 

1919 

1914 

Total  — 

572 

580 

335 

Negro*  --  - 

114 

109 

92 

Total  

1,633 

X 

X 

Negro  __  - 

53 

X 

X 

Dickinson  College  --  

Total  

SCO 

X 

X 

Negro  

2 ' 

2 

2 

Total  

X 

X 

X 

Negro 

1 

X 

X 

Total  ' 

271 

186 

219 

Negro  ___ 

270 

182 

217 

Total 

X 

X 

X 

Negro 

5 

X 

X 

Total  

636 

X 

X 

Negro  _ _ 

11 

X 

X 

Total 

8,451 

X 

X 

Negro 

207 

X 

X 

Total 

8,071 

1,322 

1,409 

Negro  

Oil 

216 

241 

Total 

4,715 

1,953 

1,757 

Negro  - . 

S7 

X 

X 

Total  

532 

X 

X 

Negro 

3 

3 

X 

Total  

476 

368 

314 

Negro  - - 

2 

X 

X 

x — Figures  not  available. 
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tions,  because  many  of  these  parents  are  newcomers  to  the  city  and 
know  little  of  the  possibilities  of  a school  system  such  as  that  of 
Philadelphia. 

Technical  Training 

The  industrial  training  of  Negroes  in  schools  should  not  be  over- 
looked if  the  race  is  to  be  able  to  realize  the  industrial  opportunities 
that  now  exist  and  those  that  will  exist  in  the  future. 

Part-time  training  in  school  and  industry  as  a function  of  certain 
State  schools  for  Negroes  is  recommended. 

Better  Attitude  on  the  Part  of  Negro  Parents  Toward  Teachers 

More  visits  on  the  part  of  the  Negro  parents  to  discuss  in  a friendly 
way  the  program  for  their  child  with  his  teacher  is  recommended. 


CHAPTER  IX 


THINGS  OF  THE  SPIRIT 
THE  NEGRO  AND  THE  CHURCH 

The  Church,  the  Negroes'  Principal  Social  Organization 

One  of  the  chief  functions  of  the  Negro  church  is  to  act  as  the 
center  of  the  social  life  of  the  great  mass  of  Negroes.  The  average 
Negro  church  is  75  per  cent  of  social  center  and  25  per  cent  a religious 
institution.  This  is  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  places  for  amuse- 
ment and  recreation  for  Negroes  are  limited  to  a large  extent  in 
many  of  the  cities  and  towns.  The  Negro  citizen  is  made  to  feel  un- 
welcome in  so  many  of  the  general  institutions  and  amusement  places 
that  he  spends  much  of  his  leisure  time  in  the  church. 

Consequently,  in  most  of  the  Negro  churches  there  is  somthing 
“going  on”  every  night  of  the  week  and  frequently  in  the  day  time. 
A successful  minister  must  see  to  it  that  every  night  is  provided  with 
an  entertainment  or  meeting,  such  as  a speech,  play,  recital  or  debate. 
He  must  be  a good  community  center  director  as  well  as  a spiritual 
leader. 

Naturally,  there  are  some  exceptions  to  this  generalization  of  the 
church  as  a community  center.  For  instance,  there  are  churches 
composed  of  intelligent  Negroes  with  sufficient  social  life  to  be  in- 
dependent of  the  institutional  program.  In  this  case  the  pastor  is 
chiefly  a spiritual  leader.  This  situation  is  especially  true  of  a few 
Philadelphia  churches.  The  native-born  population  is  both  old  and 
large. 

Material  Side 

If  one  were  to  attempt  to  include  every  store  front  that  some 
“brother”  or  “sister”  has  converted  into  a place  of  worship  by  paint- 
ing a religious  sign  on  the  window  and  erecting  a few  benches  and 
a platform  on  the  inside,  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  give  an 
exact  figure  for  the  number  of  Negro  churches  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
figures  in  this  survey  will  be  confined  to  those  churches  which  are 
connected  with  more  or  less  recognized  or  well  known  denomina- 
tions and  which  have  a more  or  less  permanent  place  of  being  and 
whose  pastors  are  fairly  intelligent. 

Present  Number  of  Churches 

In  Pennsylvania,  today,  there  are  395  reputable  colored  churches. 
In  ten  years  the  number  of  such  Negro  churches  in  the  Common- 
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wealth  has  increased  about  30  per  cent.  They  are  distributed  accord- 
ing to  denominations  as  follows: 


Baptists  134 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  119 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  58 

Methodist  Episcopal  17 

Episcopals  17 

Presbyterian  16 

Christian  Methodist  Episcopal 4 

Church  of  God  2 

Lutheran  1 

Other  Denominations  25 


Of  these  395  Negro  churches,  126  are  in  Philadelphia  ; 61  are  in 
Pittsburgh;  46  in  the  Steel  Mills  District  about  Pittsburgh;  32  are 
in  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia ; 23  are  in  the  industrial  District 
about  Johnstown  and  Altoona;  18  in  the  vicinity  of  Steel  Mills  Dis- 
trict No.  4,  which  includes  Reading,  Downingtown,  West  Chester 
and  Coatesville.  The  rest  are  scattered  throughout  the  State. 

The  Strength  of  Membership 

The  total  Negro  membership  among  the  reputable  churches  of 
Pennsylvania  is  155,514.  In  other  words,  38  per  cent  of  the  Negroes 
in  the  Commonwealth  are  enrolled  members  in  some  church. 

Of  the  Negro  church  members  in  Pennsylvania  105,000  are  Baptist. 
Sixty-seven  per  cent,  or  considerably  more  than  half  of  the  Negro 
membership  of  the  churches  of  Pennsylvania,  are  of  the  Baptist  faith. 
The  memberships  in  the  various  other  divisions  are  as  follows: 


African  Methodist  Episcopal  17,683  11.3  % 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion 12,800  8.2  % 

Methodist  Episcopal  10,681  6.S  % 

Christian  Methodist  Episcopal 1,200  .7  % 

Episcopal  3,463  2.2  % 

Presbyterian  1,687  1.0  % 

Catholic  1,100  .7  % 

Church  of  God  (approximately)  813  .5  % 

Other  denominations  1,000  1.04% 

Luthern  .06% 


Membership  in  Individual  Churches 


churches  in  Pennsylvania: 


'Nome 


Denomination 


East  Calvery Methodist  Episcopal  Phila. 

Union  Baptist 

Ebenezer  Baptist  

First  African  Baptist 

Shiloh Baptist 

Zoar  Methodist  E.  . . Methodist  Episcopal  

B'  thel African  Methodist  Episcopal 

Miller  Memorial  . . . Baptist 

John  Wesley African  Methodist  E.  Zion  . 


■rship  of  the 

ten  largest 

Location 

No.  Members 

Phila 

7,273 

Phila 

3.100 

Pittsburgh , . . . . 

3.000 

Phila 

2.100 

Pittsburgh  

2.000 

Phila 

1,9<X> 

Phila 

1.600 

Phila 

1,600 

Phila 

1.500 

Pittsburgh  

1,500 
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The  Value  of  Church  Plants 

The  total  value  of  church  plants  owned  by  the  reputable  and  or- 
ganized Negro  churches  in  Pennsylvania,  as  discussed  in  this  survey, 
was  $6,830,880.  The  Baptist  plants  account  for  $1,760,000  of  this 
property;  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  for  $1,188,150;  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  for  $1,079,730 ; the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion 
for  $57,500;  the  Episcopal  for  $776,000;  the  Presbyterian  for  $280,- 
000;  the  Roman  Catholic  for  $200,000;  the  Christian  Methodist 
Episcopal  for  $125,000;  the  Church  of  God  for  $25,000. 

Sunday  School  Enrollment 

The  total  enrollment  of  the  Sunday  Schools  of  the  Commonwealth 
was  87,964.  This  was  56.4  per  cent  of  the  total  church  membership. 
In  the  Baptist  Churches  the  Sunday  School  enrollment  was  64,380, 
which  was  61  per  cent  of  the  church  membership.  The  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Sunday  School  enrollment  was  10,119,  which 
was  57.2  per  cent  of  the  church  membership.  In  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  the  Sunday  School  enrollment  was  4,900,  which 
represented  45.8  per  cent  of  the  church  membership;  and  the  African 
Methodist  Zion  Sunday  School  enrollment  was  4,300,  or  57.2  per  cent 
of  the  church  membership.  In  the  Episcopal  Church  the  Sunday 
School  enrollment  was  1,900,  or  54.5  per  cent  of  the  total  member- 
ship; the  Presbyterian  Sunday  School  membership  was  995,  or  52.4 
per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment;  in  the  Christian  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  the  Sunday  School  enrollment  was  620,  or  57.6  per  cent 
of  the  total  enrollment;  and  the  Church  of  God  Sunday  School  en- 
rollment, 800,  was  as  large  as  the  total  church  membership. 

The  showing  made  by  the  Sunday  School  departments  of  the  various 
Negro  churches  is  as  good  as  that  made  by  similar  departments  in 
white  churches.  These  Sunday  Schools  would  be  more  useful  with  . 
larger  seating  capacity  for  Negro  children. 

The  Negro  Church,  as  a Community  Betterment  Organization 

The  Negro  churches  have  entered  more  or  less  into  community 
betterment  work,  but  much  of  it,  as  in  many  white  churches,  has 
been  ineffective,  and  productive  of  duplication,  since  it  has  been  di- 
rected by  untrained  leaders. 

Some  churches  are  conspicuous  for  the  good  quality  of  their  in- 
stitutional work.  Ebenezer  Church  in  Pittsburgh  has  carried  on  a 
very  successful  piece  of  welfare  work  among  the  Negroes  of  that 
city  and  the  small  towns  of  the  nearby  steel  mills  district. 

The  Berean  Presbyterian  Church  of  Philadelphia  has  for  many 
years  interested  itself  in  institutional  work.  It  is  responsible  for  the 
establishment  of  the  largest  building  and  loan  association  for  Negroes 
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in  the  city,  and  has  financed  homes  for  them  amounting  to  over  a 
half  million  dollars. 

The  Negro  Minister 

The  negro  ministers  can  he  divided  into  three  groups;  first,  the 
well-meaning  and  capable;  second,  the  well-meaning  but  incapable; 
and  third,  the  insincere  and  incapable.  Fortunately,  the  majority 
are  in  the  first  group.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  The 
majority  of  the  churches  are  located  in  the  larger  cities  such  as 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  where  the  bulk  of  the  church  member- 
ship is  large  and  where  their  finances  make  is  possible  to  secure  an 
intelligent  and  trained  clergy.  The  less  fortunate  phase  of  the  situa- 
tion is  seen  in  the  cities  and  towns  having  the  smaller  Negro  congre- 
gations. Here  are  found  many  incapable  ministers.  Most  of  these 
smaller  communities  lack  any  other  leadership  than  that  of  the 
clergy,  because  as  has  been  seen,  the  Negro  professional  man  settles 
in  the  larger  cities  rather  than  the  smaller  cities  and  towns.  This 
situation  places  the  minister  in  command.  Moreover,  he  comes  into 
closer  contact  with  the  white  leadership  of  the  town  than  in  the 
larger  cities.  The  average  Negro  minister  in  the  small  town  does 
not  measure  up  to  this  responsibility. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  pastors  of  the  Negro  churches  are  among 
the  best  educated  men  of  their  groups  in  the  larger  cities.  A few 
examples  might  be  taken  at  random.  Among  the  pastors  of  Phila- 
delphia are  graduates  of  Oberlin,  Yale,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Columbia  and  Clarke.  In  fact,  the  only  two  Negro  men  in  Philadel- 
phia who  have  Pli.  D.  Degrees  are  ministers  in  the  Negro  church. 

Pastors’  salaries  range  from  nothing  definite  to  $4,000  per  year. 
The  average  pastor  in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  earns  on  an  aver- 
age, $2,400  a year,  with  house  rent  and  fuel  in  addition.  The  Baptist 
and  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  pastors  get  the  highest  salaries. 

Religious  Hysteria 

There  are  three  groups  of  Negro  churches  in  the  State  whose 
services  can  be  described  by  no  better  term  than  religious  hysteria. 
The  first  of  these  groups  is  composed  of  churches  which  are  nominally 
connected  with  the  old  and  so-called  orthodox  denominations,  but 
which  have  wandered  so  far  afield  in  their  conduct  of  services  that 
they  would  not  be  recognized  by  the  average  Baptist  or  Methodist. 
The  second  group  is  made  up  of  special  denominations  or  sects 
which  have  two  or  more  congregations  in  the  State.  The  third  group 
is  composed  of  churches  organized  by  and  built  up  around  individual 
preachers  or  leaders.  Each  so-called  church  in  this  third  group 
has  its  own  special  religious  forms  and  rituals,  derived  from  the 
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weird  and  distorted  ideas  of  its  founder,  and  differing  from  the 
ritual  of  any  other  religious  body. 

All  of  the  sects  discussed  in  the  preceding  paragraph  have  one 
characteristic  in  common.  Their  services  are  given  over  to  hysteria 
in  all  forms,  and  are  noisy  and  emotional.  They  are  characterized 
by  protracted  singing,  moaning  and  shouting.  Long  drawn  out 
prayers,  which  end  in  exhaustion  or  fainting,  are  typical  of  their 
regular  meetings.  Shaking  of  the  body,  jumping,  rolling  on  the  floor, 
are  frequent  occurrences. 

It  is  impossible  to  find  in  the  Christian  religion  any  justification 
for  such  barbaric  practices  as  take  place  in  these  so-called  churches. 
How'ever,  students  of  the  problem  of  this  form  of  religion  among 
Negroes  usually  overlook  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  its  origin  and 
continued  existence.  It  arises  in  the  desire  of  many  Negro  men  and 
women  to  find  relief  from  the  monotony,  sordidness  and  dreary 
toil  of  their  daily  life.  These  churches  with  their  highly  emotional 
services  and  opportunity  for  hysterical  outburst  on  the  part  of  the 
congregation  are  resorted  to  by  many  of  their  members,  especially 
women,  as  a sort  of  psycho-theraupeutic  treatment  for  “frayed  out 
nerves.” 

This  type  of  church  is  very  harmful,  because  it  unquestionably 
produces  an  abnormal  type  of  individual.  The  highly  emotional 
services  produce  an  unbalanced  state,  which  robs  the  individual  of 
his  or  her  inhibitions.  Our  investigators  noted  that  the  Negro 
who  gave  way  to  sudden  uprushes  of  religious  passion  was  incapable 
of  self-control  in  the  face  of  sudden  uprushes  of  other  types  of  passion. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  these  hysterical  religious  bodies  are  a menace 
to  the  community. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  ON  “THINGS  OF  THE  SPIRIT” 

Fewer  and  More  Efficient  Churches 

It  is  the  conviction  of  the  majority  of  the  Survey  Committees  that 
there  are  more  than  enough  churches  to  take  care  of  the  religious 
needs  of  the  Negro  population  of  Pennsylvania  today.  Where  there 
is  more  than  one  church  of  the  same  denomination  within  a stone’s 
throw  of  each  other  in  a city,  as  frequently  happens,  these  churches 
should  be  combined  into  one  institution.  This  would  not  only 
reduce  the  overhead  expense,  but  would  considerably  reduce  the  debt 
resting  upon  such  churches,  and  probably  provide  the  united  congre- 
gation with  better  ministerial  leadership. 

Better  Trained  Ministers 

There  should  be  some  means  of  discouraging  poorly  trained  men 
from  attempting  to  become  church  pastors.  Possibly  the  development 
of  a few  well  managed  churches  in  the  big  cities,  and  of  a single 
community  church  in  the  smaller  towns,  would  offer  means  of  getting 
rid  of  this  undesirable  type  of  preacher  by  literally  starving  him  out. 
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Cooperation  Among  Negro  Churches 

Denominationalism  is  more  rife  among  Negroes  today  in  Pennsyl- 
vania than  in  the  past.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  coming  of  the 
Southern  Negro,  who  apparently  feels  more  keenly  the  difference 
in  faiths.  It  would  be  a distinct  loss  to  the  Negroes  of  Pennsyl- 
vania if  this  denominationalism  should  be  allowed  to  spread.  Colored 
churches  should  offset  this  denominational  competition  by  definitely 
cooperating  against  undesirable  spiritual  and  physical  conditions 
among  the  Negroes  of  their  respective  communities. 

Cooperation  Between  White  and  Negro  Churches 

The  present  cordial  relations  between  white  and  Negro  church 
leaders  should  be  expanded  to  take  in  the  rank  and  file  of  the  white 
and  Negro  congregations.  In  other  words,  interracial  cooperation 
should  go  beyond  the  white  and  Negro  intellectuals.  Some  program 
should  be  worked  out  by  which  the  great  mass  of  white  laymen 
might  come  to  understand  that  the  majority  of  Negroes  in  the  "com- 
munity have  the  same  desires  as  themselves  to  become  worthy 
members  of  society. 

Extension  Work  in  New  Negro  Districts 

One  of  the  findings  in  this  survey  has  been  that  over  50  per  cent 
of  the  Negro  population  are  not  members  of  any  church.  Elsewhere 
it  has  been  pointed  out  that  these  people  are  not  reached  by  the 
church,  nor  are  they  reached  by  any  other  type  of  organization  or 
movement  that  would  make  them  a real  part  of  the  population  of 
Pennsylvania. 

A great  opportunity  and  duty  exists  here  for  the  larger  Negro 
churches  of  Pennsylvania.  The  program  of  extension  work  should  be 
inaugurated  in  the  districts  where  the  newcomers  live.  Since  they 
will  not  come  to  the  churches  of  their  own  volition,  the  churches 
should  go  to  them.  This  work  should  be  done  by  the  larger  churches, 
because  the  majority  of  ministers  pastoring  the  small  churches  that 
spring  up  in  these  districts  are  of  the  type  that  actually  hold  the 
people  in  ignorance. 

Trained  Social  Worker  Attached  to  Certain  Churches 

A properly  trained  social  worker  should  be  employed  for  the  pro- 
per carrying  out  of  the  extension  work  discussed  in  the  recommenda- 
tions above.  Volunteers  without  direction  cannot  successfully  handle 
the  problem. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


THOSE  WHO  FALTER 
Crime  Among  Negroes  in  Pennsylvania 

Just  as  in  many  other  phases  of  this  survey,  it  was  difficult  to  get 
accurate  or  dependable  statistics  from  the  smaller  cities  and  towns 
on  certain  social  problems,  so  was  it  difficult  to  get  any  large  amount 
of  material  upon  which  to  base  a study  of  crime  among  Negroes  out- 
side of  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia.  However,  these  two  cities  ac- 
counted for  such  a large  proportion  of  the  Negroes  arrested  and 
convicted  that  the  data  from  them  may  be  considered  representa- 
tive of  conditions  throughout  the  State. 

An  investigation  of  every  Negro  arrested  in  Philadelphia  in  the 
first  six  months  of  1924  was  made  for  this  survey  by  Mrs.  Anna 
Johnson  Thompson. 

Arrests  as  Compared  with  Convictions 

This  investigation  showed  that  there  were  15,734  arrests  made  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  during  the  first  six  months  of  1924.  Of  this 
number,  3,842  (or  24.4  per  cent),  or  practically  one-fourth  of  the 
total  arrests  for  this  period  were  Negroes.  The  1920  census  showed 
that  the  Negroes  constituted  7.4  per  cent  of  the  total  population 
of  Philadelphia.  Comparing  the  proportion,  of  Negro  arrests  with 
their  percentage  of  the  population,  they  have  more  than  three  times 
as  many  arrests  as  might  be  expected.  The  whites  constitute  92.6 
per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  Philadelphia,  according  to  the 
census  of  1920,  and  yet  they  had  only  75.6  per  cent  of  the  total  arrests 
for  the  six  months  period  which  our  survey  covered.  Seven  out  of 
every  1000  of  the  white  population  were  arrested  during  the  period 
of  January  1 to  June  30,  1924,  in  comparison  with  approximately  29 
Negroes  arrested  out  of  every  1000  of  the  Negro  population. 

The  investigation  in  Pittsburgh  showed  for  the  same  period  3,678 
Negro  arrests,  which  amounted  to  13.8  per  cent  of  the  total  arrests. 
Since  Negroes  at  the  1920  census  constituted  6.4  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  of  Pittsburgh,  they  had  more  than  twice  as  many  arrests 
as  one  might  expect. 

Negro  arrests  for  this  period  approximated  97  out  of  every  1000  of 
the  Negro  population.  On  the  other  hand,  only  45  white  people  out 
of  every  1000  of  the  white  population  were  arrested. 
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It  must  be  recognized  that  the  number  of  arrests  does  not  give  an 
accurate  picture  of  crime.  Of  the  Negroes  arrested  in  Philadelphia, 
1,282,  or  31.1  per  cent,  were  discharged.  In  addition,  it  is  only 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  a number  of  those  held  for  trial  also  were 
discharged.  In  Pittsburgh  of  the  total  number  of  Negroes  arrested, 
1351  or  36.7  per  cent  were  discharged.  Here,  again,  it  was  not 
possible,  from  the  records,  to  determine  what  number  of  those  Negroes 
held  for  higher  court  were  eventually  discharged. 

Prevailing  Types  of  Negro  Crime 

The  greatest  number,  in  fact  a third,  of  all  Negroes  arrested  in 
Philadelphia  were  charged  with  drunkenness.  Larceny,  attempted 
larceny  or  “suspected  of  larceny”  accounted  for  the  next  group, 
numbering  588,  or  15.3  per  cent  of  all  Negroes  arrested.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  it  was  petty  larceny.  The  third  largest  number 
was  461,  or  12  per  cent  of  the  Negroes  arrested;  these  were  charged 
with  being  inmates  of  disorderly  houses.  This  includes  gambling, 
bootlegging  and  bawdy  houses.  Most  of  these  Avere  the  results  of 
raids  in  the  19th  district.  The  other  crimes  for  which  Negroes  were 
arrested  were  aggravated  assault  and  battery,  309,  or  8.4  per  cent; 
illegal  sale,  possession  or  transportation  of  liquor,  328,  or  8.5  per 
cent;  assault  and  battery,  304,  or  7.8  per  cent;  disorderly  conduct, 
168,  or  4.3  per  cent ; suspicious  character,  153,  or  3.9  per  cent ; carry- 
ing concealed  deadly  weapons,  143,  or  3.7  per  cent;  murder,  26,  or 
.6  per  cent ; and  rape,  25,  or  .6  per  cent. 

Most  of  the  Negroes  arrested  in  Pittsburgh  were  charged  Avith 
drunkenness,  the  arrests  for  this  crime  numbering  1166,  or  one  third 
of  the  total.  Disorderly  conduct  accounted  for  966,  or  26.3  per  cent 
of  the  arrests,  Avhile  808,  or  22  per  cent  were  charged  Avith  being  of 
suspicious  character. 

The  Negro  Criminal 

The  rate  for  Negro  male  arrests  in  Philadelphia  was  48  for  every 
1000  Negro  males  in  the  population.  The  rate  for  Negro  female 
arrests  was  eight  out  of  every  1000  in  the  population. 

The  rates  for  Pittsburgh  Avere  168  arrests  out  of  every  1000  Negro 
males  and  19  arrests  out  of  every  1000  Negro  females.  Thus,  three 
and  a half  times  as  many  Negro  males  and  three  times  as  many 
Negro  females  per  thousand  Avere  arrested  in  Pittsburgh  as  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

In  considering  the  age  groups  of  Negroes  arrested,  the  greatest 
number  of  arrests  in  Philadelphia  occurred  between  the  ages  of 
20  and  25.  Of  the  3,842  Negroes  arrested,  973  fell  Avithin  this  age 
group.  In  Pittsburgh  the  largest  number  of  Negro  arrests  (633)  fell 
within  the  same  group. 
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Environment  As  a Factor  in  Negro  Crime 

The  Negro  is  not  only  a prey  for  the  petty  police  official  who 
wants  to  make  a good  record,  but  the  environment  in  which  he  lives 
makes  it  donblv  hard  for  him  to  keep  out  of  trouble.  The  Seventh 
Ward  of  Philadelphia  is  the  district  from  which  the  largest  number 
of  Negro  arrests  were  made,  and  this  is  the  district  in  which  the 
Negro  suffers  from  the  worst  housing  conditions.  Five  and  six 
families  are  forced  to  live  in  one  family  house,  many  without  running- 
water  or  inside  toilet.  There  is  no  denying  that  the  lack  of  privacy 
tends  to  lower  morals.  The  district  having  the  worse  negro  housing 
conditions  in  Pittsburgh  also  had  the  highest  number  of  arrests. 
This  was  the  Hill  district,  with  1,223  or  33  per  cent  of  all  Negroes 
arrested. 

Economic  Exclusion  in  Relation  to  Crime 

The  Negro  is  not  essentially  a thief.  As  a group,  lie  is  honest, 
but  being  shut  out  of  the  best  paying  jobs  because  of  race  or  lack  of 
training,  he  is  constantly  surrounded  by  poverty,  and  is,  consequently, 
tempted  to  supply  his  wants  by  taking  things  which  do  not  belong  to 
him.  The  fact  that  he  usually  steals  only  petty  things  proves  that  he 
is  inspired  to  steal  because  of  want. 

Negro  crime,  especially  petty  crime,  will  undoubtedly  decrease 
when  the  Negro  secures  an  equal  opportunity  with  his  white  com- 
petitor in  all  lines  of  industry.  This,  however,  will  not  be  realized 
until  he  is  equipped  by  training  to  fill  the  better  paying  jobs,  and 
until  he  has  demonstrated  his  dependability  on  the  job.  The  incentive 
which  the  hope  of  promotion  inspires  will  accomplish  that  which 
preaching,  lecturing,  abusing  and  even  punishing  have  not  yet  ac- 
complished. 

The  Recreation  Situation  in  Relation  to  Crime 

The  lack  of  wholesome. recreation  facilities  for  the  Negro  helps 
him  to  get  into  trouble.  Not  being  welcomed  or  even  admitted  to 
many  theatres  and  public  recreation  centers,  he  is  well  nigh  forced 
into  the  cheap  amusement  places  of  the  Negro  districts.  If  he  shoots 
crap  and  gambles,  it  is  because  the  community  in  general  has  denied 
him  almost  any  other  form  of  recreation. 

Lack  of  Adjustment  as  a Cause  of  Crime 

Life  in  large  cities  like  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  has  a great 
many  more  complexities  than  life  in  the  small  cities  and  rural  dis- 
tricts from  which  most  of  the  Negro  migrants  come.  Consequently, 
it  is  some  time  before  the  majority  of  them  become  adjusted  to  their 
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new  environment.  This  contributes  to  a tendency  to  become  en- 
tangled by  the  law. 

The  Juvenile  Delinquent 

In  studying  the  juvenile  delinquent  in  Philadelphia,  only  those 
cases  were  covered  in  which  arrests  had  been  made  by  the  police. 
There  were  160  such  cases.  In  Pittsburgh  there  was  a record  of  31. 

There  has  been  an  apparent  increase  in  juvenile  delinquency.  This, 
however,  is  to  be  expected  as  the  result  of  the  presence  of  a large 
number  of  families  in  the  community,  the  heads  of  which  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  institutions  of  the  city,  and  who  do  not  know  how 
to  properly  direct  their  children  into  the  desirable  avenues.  In  addi- 
tion, the  economic  status  of  Negroes  in  Philadelphia  is  still  such 
that  many  Negro  women  have  to  go  outside  of  the  home  to  work  to 
increase  the  family  budget. 

Another  cause  of  juvenile  delinquency  among  Negro  children, 
which  is  frequently  overlooked,  is  that  contributed  by  over-aged 
Negro  children  in  the  public  schools.  These  children  come  from  sec- 
tions of  the  country  where  they  have  had  very  little  schooling.  They 
are  placed  in  classes  with  white  children  much  younger  and  much 
smaller  than  themselves.  Consequently,  they  feel  out  of  harmony 
in  their  school  relationships,  and  are  unhappy  with  the  inevitable 
“inferiority  complex”;  and  frequently  become  the  “incorrigibles” ; 
then  truants  ; and  finally,  juvenile  delinquents. 

Summary 

There  is  no  reason  to  conclude  that  the  Negro  in  Pennsylvania 
today  is  any  more  criminal  than  in  the  past.  While  the  amount  of 
crime  committed  by  Negroes  has  increased,  it  has  not  increased  as 
rapidly  as  the  Negro  population.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  migrant 
Negro  male  group  consists  so  predominantly  of  the  age  group,  20  to 
35  years,  likely  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  law  as  shown  by  our 
penal  statistics,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  .the  numerical  increase  in 
Negro  arrests  is  in  a large  measure  due  to  the  influx  of  these  Southern 
Negroes. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  ON  “THOSE  WHO  FALTER” 
Improved  Environment 

Police  authorities  should  be  encouraged  to  be  as  active  in  driv- 
ing institutions  of  vice  out  of  the  districts  where  the  masses  of 
Negroes  live  as  they  are  in  similar  activities  in  white  neighborhoods. 

Worthy  Negroes  should  be  encouraged  and  assisted  in  developing 
wholesome  neighborhoods  in  which  to  establish  their  homes. 
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Economic  Exclusion  and  Education 

The  public  school  system  should  develop  vocational  guidance  and 
trade  training  courses  to  the  end  that  Negroes  (as  well  as  whites) 
may  be  equipped  to  earn  a decent  wage  and  that  they  be  directed 
into  suitable  employment,  thus  eliminating  the  temptation  to  use 
illegal  means  to  obtain  a livelihood. 

The  Negro  masses  must  be  educated.  Special  attention  to  the 
suppression  of  adult  illiteracy  is  recommended. 

Home  Training 

Social  service  agencies,  the  Negro  church,  and  other  community 
organizations  should  emphasize  the  training  of  parents  to  create 
a better  home  atmosphere.  This  may  be  accomplished  through  lec- 
tures and  demonstrations  on  better  housing,  better  health,  more 
education  and  better  standards  of  living  in  general. 

More  Wholesome  Recreation 

The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  Negro  obtaining  the  benefit  of 
wholesome  public,  semi-public  and  commercial  agencies  of  wholesome 
recreation  should  be  removed. 

Discrimination  in  the  Courts 

Scientific  procedure  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  handling 
of  Negro  cases  in  the  courts. 

More  Kindly  Attitude  on  the  Part  of  Native  Born  Negroes 

The  migrant  must  be  more  kindly  received  by  Negroes  who  have 
lived  in  Pennsylvania  for  a long  time,  and  must  be  made  to  feel  that 
“somebody  cares.” 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


MASSING  FOR  SELF  IMPROVEMENT 

Group  Organizations  Devised  by  Negroes  to  Meet  their  Difficulties 

Importance  of  the  Character  of  the  Organizations  devised  and  the  Communi- 
ties Built  up  by  Negroes  to  Meet  the  Difficulties  of  their  Situation. 

The  permanency  of  residence  of  any  minority  group  by  the  side  of 
a majority  group  depends  upon  the  type  of  group  organization  the 
former  devices,  and  the  communities  it  builds  until  such  time  as  it 
is  assimilated  by  the  larger  group.  In  this  chapter  will  be  discussed 
the  type  of  organization  that  the  Negro  has  devised,  consciously  or 
unconsciously  to  aid  him  in  getting  along  in  the  North,  and  par- 
ticularly in  Pennsylvania.  These  organizations  will  be  discussed  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  type  that  was  existent  and  necessary  in  years 
gone  by  and  the  type  that  is  existent  and  necessary  or  useless,  as  the 
case  may  be,  today. 

Group  organizations  among  Negroes  may  be  listed  as  follows: 

Religious  Social  Fraternal 

Economic  Political  and 

Welfare  Protest  Artistic 

Educational 

The  most  important  organization  in  the  Negro  community,  espe- 
cially from  the  point  of  view  of  size  of  membership  and  influence  of 
its  leaders,  is  the  Negro  church.  Since  the  church  has  been  discussed 
in  a chapter  by  itself,  we  shall  discuss  in  this  chapter  Negro  group 
organizations  other  than  the  church. 

Community  Organizations  which  have  no  Roots 

The  group  organization  among  Negroes  in  this  State  will  be  dis- 
cussed from  the  point  of  view  of  their  influence  on  the  thoughts 
and  the  action  of  the  Negro  masses.  From  this  point  of  view,  these 
organizations  fall  into  three  groups ; those  which  have  no  roots  in  the 
Negro  community;  those  whose  roots  are  dead  or  dying;  and  those 
whose  roots  are  alive  and  actually  reaching  down  into  the  Negro 
masses. 

Very  few  of  the  economic  organizations  among  Negroes  have  roots 
which  affect  the  masses.  Negro  business  men’s  organizations,  of 
which  there  are  two  worthy  of  the  name  in  the  Commonwealth,  are 
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always  “starting”  and  “stopping.”  They  do  not  include  a majority 
of  the  business  men  in  their  respective  communities.  Recently,  a busi- 
ness men’s  organization  was  started  in  Philadelphia,  headed  by  one 
of  the  leading  Negro  bankers  of  the  city,  and  although  the  member- 
ship was  only  a dollar  a year,  so  few  joined  that  in  less  than  six 
months  it  had  to  curtail  many  of  its  activities.  The  chief  reason  for 
this  lack  of  interest  seems  to  be  that  Negro  business  men  have  not 
yet  seen  the  value  of  organization  which  does  not  bring  direct  profits. 
Such  professional  organizations  among  Negroes  as  Doctors’  dentists’, 
and  lawyers’  associations  are  undoubtedly  of  value  to  their  members 
in  stimulating  pride  in  technical  achievement,  but  because  of  their 
limited  membership  they  have  little  value  for  the  masses. 

The  various  welfare  and  uplift  societies  that  are  maintained  en- 
tirely by  Negroes  are  usually  started  by  well  meaning  persons,  who 
rarely  put  over  their  program  because  they  lack  experience,  influence, 
and  funds. 

The  many  purely  social  clubs,  of  course,  have  no  great  effect  on 
the  masses.  There  are  60  such  clubs  in  the  State,  however,  with  a 
membership  of  over  4,000. 

Negro  political  organizations  are  commonly  ephemeral  in  nature, 
and  are  usually  formed  to  promote  the  interests  of  a small  group 
of  individuals.  There  are  40  such  organization  in  the  Commonwealth 
(Republican,  28,  and  12  Democratic).  At  election  time  their  number 
will  be  legion.  The  Citizens’  Republican  Club  of  Philadelphia  affords 
an  exception.  It  is  over  50  years  of  age  and  has  over  1,000  bonafide 
members.  It  owns  its  headquarters  and  other  valuable  property. 
It’s  strength,  however,  resides  more  in  its  social  than  in  its  political 
features. 

Community  Organizations  Whose  Roots  are  Dead  or  Dying 

Fraternalism  seems  to  be  the  type  of  community  organization  which 
is  most  rapidly  losing  ground  among  Negroes.  This  is  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  membership  in  certain  fraternal  orders  is  increas- 
ing. This  increase  is  due  to  the  migration  of  thousands  of  Negroes 
who  were  members  of  fraternal  orders  in  the  South.  However,  many 
Negro  fraternal  members  do  not  take  the  orders  as  seriously  as  form- 
erly, and  many  older  members  are  dropping  out.  Until  a few  years 
ago  the  Negro  was  dominated  by  but  two  ideas,  the  lodge  and  the 
church.  Today  he  has  his  racial  advancement  organizations  such  as 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People, 
and  the  Universal  Negro  Improvement  Association;  the  federated 
women’s  clubs,  the  various  welfare  organizations,  the  trades  unions 
and  the  like.  He  has  many  different  types  of  organizations  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  his  group. 
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Community  Organizations  Whose  Roots  Actually  Reach  Down  into  the  Masses 
of  Negroes 

The  two  organizations  that  probably  have  the  most  vital  hold 
on  Negro  masses  are  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People  and  the  Universal  Negro  Improvement  Association. 
The  former  has  27,  and  the  latter  10  branches  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
reason  for  the  vitality  of  these  organizations  is  that  they  express  and 
stress  the  conviction  of  the  average  Negro  that  all  of  his  handicaps, 
economical,  social  and  political,  are  based  upon  proscription,  because 
of  color,  and  they  frankly  mould  their  program  along  these  lines. 

There  are  differences  in  the  methods  of  the  two  organizations. 
The  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
believes  in  enlisting  white  aid  in  accomplishing  its  program,  and  also 
believes  in  working  out  the  Negro’s  salvation  in  America.  The  Uni- 
versal Negro  Improvement  Association,  on  the  other  hand,  believes 
that  the  Negro  should  rely  on  himself,  does  not  solicit  white  aid, 
and  believes  that  ultimately  the  Negro  should  establish  a govern- 
ment of  his  own  in  Africa. 

One  of  the  most  vital  influences  among  Negroes  in  the  Common- 
wealth is  the  Federation  of  Negro  Women’s  Clubs.  There  are  27 
local  branches — each  an  autonomous  body.  These  clubs  probably 
have  done  more  to  improve  social  conditions  among  Negroes  in  the 
various  communities  than  any  other  type  of  organization.  From 
year  to  year,  they  are  becoming  more  powerful  because  of  the  rapid 
increase  in  membership. 

Individual  Leadership 

Leadership  among  Negroes  in  Pennsylvania  was  not  talked  about 
so  much  in  the  past  as  it  is  today.  While  in  the  days  before  the 
World’s  War  there  existed  a distinctive  Negro  group  there  was,  never- 
theless, not  as  much  class  consciousness  among  Negroes  as  exists  at 
the  present  time.  Consequently,  there  was  not  much  demand  for 
Negro  leaders  in  the  sense  of  general  leaders  who  would  attempt  to 
coordinate  all  the  forces  of  the  Negro  community  for  some  general 
purpose  or  who  could  express  to  a certain  extent  the  wishes  and 
feelings  of  the  entire  Negro  group.  Until  recently,  the  Negro  leaders 
were  leaders  in  their  separate  walks  of  life.  There  were  conspicu- 
ously able  physicians,  markedly  successful  Negro  business  men,  bril- 
liant Negro  lawyers,  particularly  competent  Negro  preachers  and 
the  like.  However,  these  men  and  women  while  prominent  because 
of  their  superior  ability  were  not  necessarily  leaders  of  the  race  in 
the  sense  that  many  Negroes  claim  that  the  race  needs  leaders  today. 

The  coming,  however,  of  large  numbers  of  Negroes  from  the  South 
seems  to  have  developed  either  a demand  or  an  opportunity  for 
leadership,  and  there  is  some  struggle  for  this  leadership.  Part  of 
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this  demand  for  the  new  type  of  leadership  grows  out  of  the  fact 
that  pressure  from  the  outside  iu  the  shape  of  segregation  and  dis- 
crimination has  thrown  all  classes  of  Negroes  closer  together  and 
made  them  feel  that  they  have  common  interests  and  common  griev- 
ances and  that  something  must  be  done  about  the  latter.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  large  influx  of  Negroes  from  the  South  has  brought  with  it 
the  idea  of  a few  Negro  leaders  dealing  with  the  white  population  in 
matters  of  community  welfare  rather  than  common  participation 
between  the  masses  of  the  race. 

Ministers 

From  the  earliest  days  down  to  the  present  time  the  most  influen- 
tial Negro  leaders  have  been  the  preachers.  They  have  had  the  largest 
number  of  followers  and  have  wielded  the  greatest  amount  of  in- 
fluence over  the  Negro  group.  Their  influence  today,  however,  while 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  class  of  Negro  leaders,  does  not  reach 
as  large  a proportion  of  the  race  as  in  the  past. 

The  Economic  Leadership 

Economic  leadership  Avas  discussed  in  the  chapters  on  “The  Negro 
as  an  Industrial  Asset”  and  “Creating  Capital.”  It  Avas  pointed  out 
that  the  Negro  labor  leader  is  indeed  a “weak  creature”  at  the  present 
time,  and  that  the  Negro  business  leader  is  just  beginning  to  emerge. 

The  Social  Worker 

The  Negro  social  worker  is  developing  a strength  of  leadership 
that  bids  fair  to  make  him  as  influential  among  the  masses  as  the 
minister.  This  is  because  the  efforts  of  the  social  worker  touch  the 
Negro  in  a more  practical  way  than  those  of  any  other  type  of  leader. 
The  social  worker  Avho  has  tact  and  sympathy  and  organizing  ability 
is  an  influence  to  lie  reckoned  with. 

The  Negro  Club  Woman 

The  Negro  club  woman  is  a powerful  factor  whose  strength  in 
Pennsylvania  has  developed  greatly  in  the  last  few  years.  Before 
the  great  industrial  impetus  of  the  Woxfld  War,  Negro  Avornen  had 
little  time  to  give  to  club  work,  because  most  of  them  Avere  employed 
outside  of  the  home  because  of  the  Ioav  wages  of  their  husbands. 

The  increased  wages  that  Negroes  are  earning  in  Pittsburgh  and 
other  industrial  centers  have  given  the  Negro  Avoman  more  leisure, 
and  the  result  is  that  a large  following  has  been  placed  behind  the 
leaders  in  club  work  among  Negro  women.  Moreover,  the  growing 
intelligence  of  the  Negro  women  of  the  masses  has  led  many  of  them 
aAvay  from  the  blind  emotional  folloAving  of  religious  leaders,  and 
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more  and  more  they  are  giving  their  strength  to  the  practical  objec- 
tives of  their  club  leaders. 

The  Negro  Professional  Man 

The  Negro  professional  man  with  rare  exceptions  is  not  an  out- 
standing leader  in  Pennsylvania.  At  the  present  time  he  seems  en- 
grossed with  his  new  opportunities  for  financial  gain,  which  have 
come  as  a result  of  the  increased  industrial  opportunities,  and  hence 
increased  earnings  of  the  Negro  masses.  Negro  professional  men  are 
making  money  faster  than  any  other  class  of  Negroes,  and  unfor- 
tunately they  are  giving  little  of  their  time  to  any  community  activity 
outside  of  their  practice,  while  thoroughly  enjoying  in  a material  way 
their  prosperity.  There,  of  course,  are  exceptions,  and  indeed,  there 
are  certain  professional  men  who  take  an  active  part  in  all  movements 
for  bettering  the  conditions  of  the  race. 

The  Negro  professional  man  who  is  willing  to  remain  in  a small 
town  is  almost  forced  to  be  a leader.  His  education  is  usually  far 
superior  to  that  of  the  masses,  and  of  the  Negro  ministry  of  the  small 
town.  Both  the  Negro  and  white  communities  look  to  him  as  a medi- 
ator for  the  Negro  group.  It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  influence 
of  such  leaders. 

The  Negro  Fraternal  Leader 

The  Negro  fraternal  leader  heads  one  of  the  two  types  of  institu- 
tions which  a few  years  ago  constituted  the  only  community  organiza- 
tions among  Negroes  worth  mentioning.  Like  the  minister,  he  sees 
his  influence  diminishing.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  education  is 
spreading  among  the  Negro  masses,  and  they  are  not  willing  any 
longer  to  follow  a leader  whose  chief  qualifications  ai’e  that  he  has 
had  time  to  memorize  more  ritual  than  the  rest  of  his  brothers.  Here 
again,  there  are  occasional  exceptions,  and  at  least  one  fraternal 
leader  in  Pennsylvania  has  used  his  position  to  teach  his  followers 
business  cooperation. 

The  Negro  Politician 

Political  activities  among  Negroes  in  Pennsylvania  have  been  led 
largely  by  certain  men  seeking  only  their  own  personal  aggrandize- 
ment. Negroes  have  been  grouped  together  at  election  times  in  both 
the  larger  cities  and  the  small  towns  upon  trumped-up  issues,  by 
self-appointed  Negro  leaders,  or  leaders  appointed  by  persons  not 
members  of  the  race.  Most  of  the  Negroes  who  have  held  office  have 
either  been  appointed  directly  to  the  office,  or  have  been  placed  on 
party  tickets  where  they  were  sure  of  election  by  professional  white 
politicians.  There  are  only  one  or  two  instances  of  Negroes  getting 
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together  politically  and  selecting  one  of  their  race  as  a candidate  for 
a worthwhile  office,  and  electing  him  to  that  office  by  their  votes 
alone,  although  such  a situation  is  possible  in  Philadelphia,  Pitts- 
burgh and  many  other  places  in  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Negro  Editor 

Newspaper  editors  of  Pennsylvania  wield  consideration  influence. 
The  “Pittsburgh  Courier”  has  one  of  the  largest  circulations  among 
the  Negro  newspapers  in  the  country.  The  “Philadelphia  Tribune” 
was  rated  fifth  in  excellence  among  Negro  newspapers  in  a study 
recently  made  by  the  magazine,  “Opportunity.”  The  editorials  of 
the  “Public  Journal,”  published  in  Philadelphia,  are  considered  to 
be  among  the  best  appearing  in  Negro  journals.  All  of  these 
newspapers  are  sincere  and  honest  in  their  editorial  policy,  and  their 
news  is  intelligently  written. 

The  Professional  Orator 

There  come  into  the  Commonwealth  from  time  to  time  professional 
orators  who  make  a living  through  discussions  of  the  Negro  question. 
They  present  elaborate  programs  for  the  solution  of  the  race’s  diffi- 
culties, but  these  programs  are  usually  visionary  and  impracticable. 
Moreover,  few  of  these  orators  have  themselves  accomplished  any- 
thing practical  for  race  betterment  which  might  give  their  opinions 
weight.  There  was  a time  when  one  of  these  demagogues  could  pack 
a hall  in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  but  the  growing  intelligence  of 
Negroes  in  the  larger  cities  is  forcing  them  to  confine  their  attention 
and  “hot  air”  to  the  small  towns. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  ON  “MASSING  FOR  SELF-IMPROVEMENT” 

Development  of  Constructive  Community  Organizations 

Negroes  should  give  more  attention  to  the  development  of  economic, 
social  service,  educational,  political  and  race  improvement  organiza- 
tions and  less  to  strictly  social  organizations,  and  the  type  of  fra- 
ternal organizations  which  are  almost  entirely  ritualistic. 

Leadership  in  Small  Towns  Should  be  Improved 

Bishops  and  others  who  control  the  placement  of  clergymen  in  the 
Negro  churches  should  consider  very  seriously  the  problem  of  leader- 
ship in  the  small  towns  and  should  send  stronger  preachers  to  these 
communities. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


THE  HELPING  HAND 
Assistance  From  Without  the  Group 

What  the  Negro  in  Pennsylvania  is  doing  through  group  organiza- 
tion  devised  by  himself  alone  to  improve  his  social  conditions  was 
discussed  in  the  previous  chapter.  In  this  chapter  will  be  discussed 
what  is  being  done  to  improve  the  social  conditions  of  the  Negro 
by  white  people  without  any  material  aid  from  Negroes.  Most  of 
this  assistance  from  without  the  Negro  group  is  in  the  field  of  wel- 
fare activities. 

Welfare  Work 

The  support  given  by  white  people  to  welfare  work  among  Negroes 
in  Pennsylvania  consists  of  two  kinds : financial  contributions  to 
agencies  organized  for  social  work  among  Negroes,  and  personal 
services  as  workers  in  these  agencies. 

While  the  white  people  of  various  communities  do  contribute 
largely  to  the  support  of  the  Negro  social  agencies,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
rare  when  enough  money  is  given  to  these  agencies  to  make  them  ef- 
fective. This  situation  is  unfortunate  because  many  social  service 
organizations  do  not  include  Negroes  in  their  programs,  and  since 
Negroes  as  a class  do  not  earn  much  money  and  cannot  therefore  ade- 
quately support  their  own  welfare  institutions,  many  Negroes  need- 
ing social  service  must  be  neglected.  This  condition  is  also  detrimen- 
tal to  the  well-being  of  the  entire  community,  because  the  results  of 
bad  and  neglected  social  conditions  cannot  be  segregated.  Disease 
and  immorality  are  contagious,  and  easily  spread  from  the  back 
streets  and  alleys  to  the  paved  streets  and  boulevards. 

General  Social  Service  Agencies  Including  Negroes  in  their  Program 

In  order  to  comprehend  to  what  extent  the  Negro  benefits  from 
social  service  organizations  of  the  Commonwealth  it  is  advisable  to 
consider  here  what  general  social  agencies  include  Negroes  in  their 
programs.  There  are  112  general  social  agencies  in  the  Common- 
wealth which  include  them.  The  largest  number  of  these  are  family 
case  working  agencies.  There  is  no  record  of  the  exclusion  of  Negroes 
from  the  service  of  family  agencies  anywhere  in  the  Commonwealth. 
Child  placing  agencies  constitute  the  second  largest  number  of  social 
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service  agencies  which  include  Negroes  in  their  programs.  It  is 
also  true  that  there  is  no  record  of  any  child  placing  agency  exclud- 
ing Negroes.  Hospitals  and  clinics,  especially  those  having  free  beds 
and  out-patient  departments,  usually  include  Negroes  in  their  pro- 
grams. 

General  Social  Service  Agencies  which  Exclude  Negroes 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  several  types  of  agencies  which  as 
a rule  do  not  include  Negroes  in  their  programs.  These  are  most 
frequently  such  institutions  as  homes  for  the  aged,  homes  for  orphans, 
convalescent  homes,  homes  for  unmarried  mothers  and  social  centers 
including  Young  Men’s  and  Young  Women’s  Christian  Associations. 
The  only  cities  where  Negroes  are  granted  full  participation  in  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  and  Young  Women’s  Christian 
Association  are  those  in  which  there  are  Negro  branches  and  here  the 
gymnasium  facilities  as  well  as  all  others  are  obtained. 

Summary 

It  is  therefore  apparent  that  general  social  agencies  of  the  State, 
with  the  exception  of  the  family  agencies,  render  service  to  Negroes, 
but  always  with  reservations.  Out  of  the  71  social  agencies  working 
exclusively  among  Negroes  51  were  started  by  white  people  and  are 
largely  supported  by  white  people.  The  type  of  agencies  for  whose 
development  white  people  are  chiefly  responsible  are  community 
centers,  Young  Men’s  and  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association 
branches  and  day  nurseries. 

The  types  of  social  service  agencies  which  have  been  launched  by 
Negroes  alone  have  been  chiefly  homes  for  the  aged,  homes  for  desti- 
tute and  orphaned  children,  and  a type  of  miscellaneous  organization 
which  crudely  combines  relief  and  community  organizations  functions. 
The  latter  type  has  been  the  most  numerous.  Most  of  these  agencies 
have,  to  a large  extent,  lacked  effectiveness  because  their  meager 
funds  would  not  permit  the  hiring  of  trained  workers.  Many  of  them 
have  been  unjustly  criticized.  They  were  not  always  established 
because  some  Negroes  wanted  jobs,  but  rather  because  Negroes  had 
been  excluded  from  certain  institutions  established  by  white  people, 
and  Negroes  were  thus  forced  by  necessity  to  provide  such  organiza- 
tions as  they  could  for  themselves  with  the  limited  facilities  at  hand. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  ON  “THE  HELPING  HAND” 

Negroes  Should  be  Included  in  the  Program  of  Social  Service  Agencies 

Negroes  should  not  be  denied  the  facilities  of  social  service  agencies. 
In  communities  having  a Negro  population  of  considerable  size  a 
permanent  interracial  committee  should  be  formed  of  representa- 
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ti\ e whites  and  Negroes  to  carry  on  a constructive  social  service  pro- 
gram for  the  betterment  of  the  moral,  social,  religious,  educational 
and  industrial  life  of  the  Negro  to  serve  as  a clearing  house,  for  the 
problems  discovered  and  to  provide  a solution  of  the  problem  when  no 
agency  exists-  to  cope  with  it. 

Interracial  Committees 

In  communities  having  a large  Negro  population  an  interracial 
committee  might  feel  that  it  would  be  better  to  give  over  its  work 
to  an  organization  which  maintains  a paid  staff.  There  are  inter- 
racial organizations  which  make  a specialty  of  establishing  local 
branches  carrying  on  a type  of  community-wide  welfare  work  for 
Negroes.  Much  time  and  labor  can  be  saved  by  advising  with  such 
an  organization.  In  some  cases  where  it  would  not  be  justifiable 
from  the  point  of  view  of  finances  to  establish  a paid  agency  for  one 
city  or  town:  yet  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  both  possible  and 
justifiable  to  establish  such  an  agency  over  a county.  Such  a countv- 
wide Negro  welfare  agency  might  be  started  in  Delaware  County 
With  its  headquarters  in  Chester.  Another  could  lie  set  up  in  Dauphin 
Count}',  with  its  headquarters  in  Harrisburg. 
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Table  10 

NEGROES  IN  STATE  INSTITUTIONS  IN  1924-1919-1914 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Welfare  Survey  1925 


NAME  OP  INSTITUTION 

Negro  Cases 

Total  Cases 

Percent- 
age of 
Negro 
Cases 
Born  in 
Pennsyl- 
vania 

192* 

1919 

1914 

1924 

1919 

1914 

STATE  HOSPITALS  FOR  MENTAL  PATIENTS 

12 

10 

5 

1,773 

1,545 

1,106 

Allentown  State  Hospital  ..  

Danville  State  Hospital  _ ...  . _ . . . 

21 

15 

13 

2,023 

2,040 

1,733 

* 

Parview  State  Hospital  

98 

57 

30 

671 

474 

207 

* 

Harrisburg  State  Hospital . 

75 

71 

49 

1,767 

1,720 

1,412 

42.6 

Norristown  State  Hospital  ...  _ 

141 

128 

149 

3,073 

3,082' 

3,072 

16.6 

Warren  State  Hospital  - 

2 

1 

0 

410 

338 

511 

* 

Wernersville  State  Hospital  

71 

70 

53 

1,085 

934 

834 

29 

STATE  SCHOOLS  FOR  MENTAL  DEFEC- 

55 

48 

23 

1,166 

1,118 

657 

80 

TIVES 

Pennhurst  State  School 

Laurelton  State!  Village  

0 

0 

0 

164 

0 

0 

* 

Pennsylvania  Training  School  (Elwyn) 

124 

88 

97 

1,132 

696 

653 

60 

STATE  SANATORIA  (Tuberculosis) 

Gresson  _________  

39 

23 

10 

1,016 

1,123 

1,067 

71 

79 

30 

826 

1,230 

397 

28 

SICK  AND  INJURED 

3 

0 

0 

2,340 

2,072 

939 

THE  BLIND 

Penna.  Institution  (Instruction  of  Blind).. 

10 

6 

4 

251 

196 

207 

65 

VETERANS  AND  THEIR  CHILDREN 

Penna.  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Home  

2 

2 

1 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Penna.  Soldiers’  Orphans  Industrial  School 

0 

5 

0 

* 

* 

* 

* 

DELINQUENT  CHILDREN 

Penna.  Training  School  (Morganza)  

77 

787 

School  for  Delinquent  and  Incorrigible 

185 

* 

* 

479 

* 

* 

* 

Boys  (Glen  Mills)  ...  

Sleighton  Farm 

41 

43 

51 

198 

243 

251  ’ 

22 

DELINQUENT  ADULTS 

State  Industrial  Home  for  Women  (Muncy) 

9 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 

45.8 

Penna.  Industrial  Reformatory  (Hunting- 

66 

88 

63 

448 

731 

522 

26 

don)  

PENAL  INSTITUTIONS 
— 

Eastern  Penitentiary  

406 

381 

343 

1,304 

1,327 

1,401 

Western  Penitentiary  

452 

308 

169 

1,695 

1,358 

951 

# 

'—Not  Given.: 


CHAPTER  XIII 


INTERRACIAL  CONFLICT  AND  INTERRACIAL  COOPERATION 


Importance  of  assimilation  as  test  of  possibility  of  the  Races  living  together 
permanently  and  successfully 

As  has  been  indicated  in  the  foregoing  pages,  the  majority  opinion 
of  the  1400  members  of  this  survey  committee  is  that  the  only  per- 
manent basis  upon  which  Negroes  and  whites  can  live  together  in 
this  State  is  that  of  assimilation  of  the  Negro  group  by  the  white 
group.  If  the  Negro  cannot  be  assimilated,  no  harmonious  relation- 
ship between  the  races  can  be  anticipated.  The  Southern  method 
of  “accommodation”  or  non-assimilation,  or  segregation  has  proven 
unsuccessful.  The  best  proof  that  the  Southern  method  of  segrega- 
tion has  been  a failure  is  that  at  the  first  opportunity  the  Negro 
leaves  the  South.  The  North  has  the  opportunity  now  of  observing 
how  little  the  South  has  accomplished  for  the  Negro  in  the  way  of 
education,  trade  training  and  culture.  The  whole  tendency  of  the 
South’s  method  of  separation  has  been  to  retard  the  Negro's  develop- 
ment. Whatever  progress  the  Negro  has  made  has  been  through  his 
own  efforts  in  spite  of  the  southern  system. 

In  dealing  with  her  increased  Negro  population,  Pennsylvania  does 
not  seem  to  have  profited  by  the  failure  of  the  South  to  solve  the 
race  problem,  but  rather  seems  inclined  to  copy  the  “accommodation” 
methods  of  the  South  and  is  beginning  to  introduce  segregation  and 
discrimination  in  various  forms  in  public  life.  In  the  chapters  which 
have  preceded  in  this  survey,  the  various  forms  in  which  this  segrega- 
tion and  discrimination  are  developing  have  been  discussed. 

Assimilation,  as  a term  used  in  this  chapter  in  a restricted  sense, 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  common  participation  in  the  significant 
activities  of  society.  In  reasonably  perfect  assimilation  both  the 
majority  group  and  the  group  which  is  to  be  assimilated  contribute 
something  each  to  the  other.  If  there  is  no  possibility  of  this  recip- 
rocal contribution  of  cultures  there  is  little  possibility  of  assimila- 
tion. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  show  what  the  possibilities  are, 
if  any,  of  assimilation  of  the  Negro  into  the  population  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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Forces  Tending  to  Promote  Assimilation 

From  the  White  Group 

There  have  been  some  indications  of  a tendency  toward  real  assim- 
ilation on  the  part  of  some  elements  of  the  white  group.  Negroes 
have  been  taken  into  city  wide  community  betterment  activities  in 
certain  cities.  These  were  movements  which  had  as  their  objective 
the  improvement  of  general  conditions  and  not  those  of  any  one  group. 

From  the  Negro  Group 

Almost  as  essential  to  real  assimilation  is  the  willingness  on  the 
part  of  the  Negro  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  open  to 
him.  As  regards  the  public  schools,  we  have  seen  that  the  Negro 
has  taken  such  advantage  in  some  quarters  that  he  is  considered  a 
problem. 

Politically  it  cannot  truthfully  be  claimed  that  the  Negro  has 
availed  himself  fully  of  his  privileges.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  Negro  is  slow  in  responding  to  opportunities  for  coopera- 
tion, because  of  a past  treatment.  He  is  suspicious  of  anything 
offered  by  a white  man.  This  is  articuplarly  true  of  Negroes  coming 
from  the  South. 

Of  lesser  importance  is  the  extent  to  which  the  Negro  has  availed 
himself  of  these  opportunities  of  assimilation  which  have  come  by 
invitation.  He  has  accepted  positions  on  city-wide  committees  for 
welfare  work  without  hesitation.  He  has  been  somewhat  slower 
about  responding  to  invitations  to  join  such  business  organizations 
as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  because  they  are  new  to  him,  relatively 
expensive,  and  from  a purely  economic  point  of  view  it  is  difficult  for 
him  to  see  at  first  any  personal  gain. 

Contributions  the  Negro  has  to  Make  to  the  Combined  Cultures 

The  Negro  already  has  proven  his  assimilability  by  transmitting 
to  the  white  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  certain  cultural  gifts. 

The  most  obvious  of  these  have  been  on  what  might  be  called  the 
“expressive”  side.  They  are  in  the  fields  where  the  emotions  play  the 
strongest  part  such  as  the  various  forms  of  art.  These  are  not  the 
most  important  cultural  contributions  of  the  Negro,  but  they  will  be 
discussed  first  because  they  are  the  most  obvious. 

The  Negro’s  folk  songs  have  colored  the  musical  works  of  many 
white  composers.  Compositions  by  Negro  composers  are  used  reg- 
ularly on  the  programs  of  white  orchestras.  The  rhythmical  snap  of 
his  dance  music  has  practically  supplanted  all  other  forms  in  the 
ball  rooms. 

The  family  is  generally  accepted  as  the  cornerstone  of  present 
society — it  is  the  social  unit.  The  question  may  be  raised,  are  the 
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various  racial  groups  which  are  coming  to  Pennsylvania  sufficiently 
imbued  with  such  a monogamous  family  instinct  that  they  will  he 
able  to  preserve  family  life  against  the  distortion  and  disintegrating 
influence  of  the  quantity  production  factory?  With  the  Negroes  the 
family  is  the  social  unit.  Family  life  is  one  of  the  strongest  in- 
fluences in  a Negro  community.  The  children  marry  early,  build 
homes  and  rear  families.  They  believe  strongly  in  all  of  the  institu- 
tions of  the  family.  They  sit  down  together  at  meal  time.  They 
assist  their  dependent  relatives  within  the  family  group.  Altogether, 
they  have  a much  more  complete  family  life  than  some  of  the  larger 
immigrant  groups  in  Pennsylvania.  Is  not  this  also  a contribution 
to  the  combined  cultures  of  the  two  groups? 

There  is  a contribution  the  Negro  is  making  that  is  difficult  to 
describe.  It  can  not  always  be  visualized,  but  it  runs  through  all 
Negro  life.  Its  chief  expression  is  rhythm.  This  Negro  rhythm  has 
been  applied  to  music,  but  it  has  other  and  more  important  expres- 
sions. Many  industrial  employers  have  reported  that  the  Negro 
laborers  and  mechanics  work  with  a rhythmic  ease  which  is  deceiving. 
Certain  foundry  superintendents,  for  instance,  have  criticized  Negro 
gangs  for  “taking  it  easy”  until  they  discovered  that  these  easy 
going  methods  pursued  by  Negro  workmen  were  producing  the 
greatest  results.  Negro  gangs  hold  many  records  in  the  steel  district 
for  turning  out  the  largest  amounts  of  product  in  a given  time,  and 
rhythm  seems  to  be  the  secret  of  their  success. 

Social  Admixture 

Negro  and  foreign-born  in  small  towns 

In  many  small  towns  in  the  South  there  are  no  schools  for  Negroes, 
no  libi  ai  ies  open  to  them,  no  parks  available,  because  the  towns 
feel  they  cannot  afford  to  support  two  sets  of  institutions.  They 
certainly  would  not  share  the  one  set  with  the  Negroes.  This  ex- 
plains why  the  lot  of  the  Negro  in  the  small  towns  in  the  South  is 
so  much  more  wretched  than  that  of  the  Negro  in  the  cities.  In  the 
eastern  end  of  Pennsylvania  the  tendency  has  been,  wherever  there 
has  developed  any  relatively  large  Negro  population  in  a small  town, 
to  follow  the  system  of  the  South.  Hence,  the  separate  schools, 
the  wretched  housing  and  the  general  neglect  of  Negroes  in  the 
smaller  communities  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  But  in  the  small 
towns  of  Western  Pennsylvania  conditions  are  somewhat  different. 
There  the  nationalities  are  chiefly  Lithuanian,  Polish,  Hungarian, 
Italian,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  newer  migration,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  stock  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania  small  towns. 
Conditions  are  seen  that  convince  one  that  a certain  amount  of  social 
admixture  is  taking  place.  Certain  foreign  groups  have  four  or 
five  day  wedding  feasts  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  invite 
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all  their  neighbors.  They  are  not  excluding  their  newest  neighbors 
because  they  are  Negroes. 

Representatives  of  the  older  stock  deplore  this.  It  is  alleged  that 
one  reason  for  bringing  large  numbers  of  Mexicans  into  the  mill 
towns  during  the  past  year  was  to  supplant  the  Negro  gradually 
with  an  unskilled  laborer  of  a white  race,  thus  removing  the  danger 
of  social  admixture  of  the  Negro  and  the  foreign-born.  But,  if  this 
is  true,  the  employers  are  said  to  be  making  a grave  mistake  for  the 
native  white  worker  does  not  look  upon  the  Mexican  as  a white  man. 
Industries  which  have  been  using  Mexicans  for  a long  time  find  that 
they  have  to  establish  separate  camps  for  them. 

Moreover,  the  Mexican  has  even  less  aversion  to  the  Negro  than 
the  white  Mediterranean  races.  Mexicans  who  speak  English  fre- 
quently seek  lodgings  with  Negroes.  In  Duquesne  and  other  nearby 
towns  Mexicans  are  marrying  Negro  women.  They  are  seen  fre- 
quently in  the  Negro  district  of  Pittsburgh. 

In  a number  of  these  towns  certain  organizations  have  vigorously 
tried  to  prevent  the  social  admixture  beginning  to  develop  between 
the  foreign-born  and  the  Negro.  But  these  efforts  appear  instead  to 
have  forced  Negroes  and  the  foreign-born  elements  so  closely  to- 
gether that  they  were  able  to  overthrow  the  organized  opposition 
in  certain  of  their  towns. 

Assistance  in  Assimilation  Afforded  the  Migrant  Negro — Through  Contact 
First  With  the  Native-born  Negro  Group 

The  migrant  Negro  who  is  almost  a complete  stranger  to  most 
of  the  important  activities,  customs  and  institutions  of  the  average 
community,  because  of  segregation  in  the  South,  could  find  an  ex- 
cellent training  school  for  learning  the  use  of  these  things  in  the 
group  organizations  of  the  native-born  Pennsylvania  Negro.  Just 
as  the  adjustment  of  foreign-born  whites  has  been  accelerated  by 
the  refining  process  of  coming  in  contact  with  the  already  assimilated 
of  his  own  group,  so  the  Negro  migrant  could  benefit  by  assimilation 
first  into  such  Negro  fraternal,  religious,  political,  economic,  cul- 
tural and  social  organizations  as  exist  and  thence  into  community 
life  in  general.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  migrant  is  not  always 
welcomed  by  his  more  fortunate  fellows. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  ON  ASSIMILATION 

1.  Majority  group  in  the  Commonwealth  should  increase  the 
opportunities  afforded  Negroes  for  participation  in  community- 
wide activities. 

2.  Native-born  Pennsylvania  Negroes  should  interest  themselves 
in  the  proper  adjustment  of  Negro  newcomers. 

3.  Negroes  should  be  willing  to  go  half  way  or  more,  themselves, 
in  establishing  better  race  relationships. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


Finis 

Grounds  for  Hope 

This  survey  has  shown  the  results  of  the  unparalelled  migration 
of  thousands  of  Negroes  into  Pennsylvania  during  the  past  ten  years. 

I has  shown  that  they  have  concentrated  in  a few  cities  and  that 
many  perplexing  problems  have  grown  out  of  this  concentration. 
It  has  shown,  also,  that  this  vastly  increased  Negro  population  is 
more  of  an  asset  than  a liability  to  Pennsylvania,  since  it  has  dis- 
tinct contributions  to  make  to  the  wealth  and  culture  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Undesirable  Results  of  the  Increase  in  Negro  Population 

It  has  shown  that  the  Negro  is  suffering  today  to  a larger  degree 
than  at  any  time  in  the  more  recent  past  from  the  denial  of  certain 
privileges  such  as  decent  housing  accommodations,  wholesome  re- 
creational and  social  service  facilities,  and  from  segregation  and  dis- 
crimination in  places  of  public  and  private  convenience  and  enter- 
tainment. 

Most  of  the  handicaps  and  disablities  from  which  the  Negro  suf- 
fers today  are  due  to  wrong  mental  attitudes  chiefly  on  the  part  of 
the  white  people  but  to  some  extent  on  the  part  of  the  Negro  him- 
self, their  mental  vision  having  been  blinded  by  the  incoming  to 
Pennsylvania  of  an  unusually  large  number  of  people  of  an  entirely 
different  race  and  color  and  lacking  in  cultural  background.  Many 
of  them  have  learned  to  exercise  race  hatred  for  the  first  time,  and 
it  benefits  no  one  to  hate. 

So  far  as  any  unfavorable  effect  upon  the  Negro  natives  of  the 
State  is  concerned,  this  survey  has  shown  that  they  have  lost  a 
number  of  social  privileges  as  a result  of  the  migration  of  thousands 
of  their  color  into  Pennsylvania.  Undoubtedly,  this  Negro  migra- 
tion from  the  South  has  indirectly  caused  the  discrimination  and 
segregation  which  has  developed  so  rapidly  in  recent  years,  but  the 
migrants  cannot  be  blamed  individually  for  this. 

The  migrant  on  coming  to  Pennsylvania  has  suffered  from  that 
temporary  demoralization  which  seizes  an  individual  or  a group 
when  the  one  or  the  other  has  broken  away  from  family  and  com 
munity  controls  in  an  old  environment,  and  has  not  become  adjusted 
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to  controls  in  the  new.  So  much  for  the  undesirable  effects  of  the 
increase  in  the  Negro  population — so  much  for  the  Negro  as  a lia- 
bility in  the  State  today. 

Favorable  Results  of  the  Increase  of  Negro  Population 

The  survey  has  shown  that  the  Negro  has  been  an  asset  to  the 
Commonwealth  in  many  ways ; Pennsylvania  could  not  have  done 
without  the  Negro’s  help  in  its  industries  during  the  World  War  and 
it  cannot  do  without  his  help  in  its  industries  today. 

The  chapter  on  Industry  has  shown  how  the  southern  Negro  came 
to  Pennsylvania  en  masse  willing  and  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
openings  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  which,  perhaps,  would  have 
been  difficult  for  the  native-born  Negro  to  accept  and  successfully 
hold  because  his  industrial  experience  had  been  so  long  confined  to 
personal  services  only.  The  Southern  migrant  took  the  jobs  and 
made  good,  to  the  credit  of  the  whole  race.  Moreover,  through  these 
jobs  the  migrant  brought  more  money  into  the  pockets  of  the  race  in 
Pennsylvania  than  it  had  ever  possesed  before.  Negro  business  has 
therefore  experienced  a great  development.  The  migrant  was  re- 
sponsible for  this  in  other  ways — he  had  a much  greater  inclination 
to  partonize  Negro  business  than  the  Pennsylvania-born  Negro,  and 
he  was  more  apt  to  go  into  business  for  himself.  The  majority  of 
the  Negro  business  undertakings  in  Pennsylvania  are  conducted  by 
southern-born  Negroes.  Negro  professional  men  are  increasing  in 
numbers  and  becoming  more  prosperous  for  the  same  reason  that 
Negro  business  has  prospered.  Home  ownership  lias  increased  greatly 
and  is  only  limited  by  the  fact  that  the  Negro  is  not  allowed  to  buy 
in  many  sections  because  of  race.  Migrants  who  have  come  North 
in  the  last  ten  years  are  foremost  among  those  who  are  purchasing 
homes. 

The  Negro  migrant  has  been  responsible  for  increased  political 
recognition  of  the  Negro,  although  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  has 
exercised  his  ballot  as  much  as  some  authorities  claim.  But  the  fact 
that  the  Negro  population  of  many  cities  was  known  to  have  been 
greatly  increased  by  migration  has  led  those  in  authority  either  to 
appoint  Negroes  to  important  state,  county  or  municipal  positions, 
or  to  place  them  as  candidates  on  tickets  where  they  were  sure  of 
election.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  Negro  migrant  has  voted,  the 
effect  of  his  ballot  has  been  to  split  up  the  “solid”  Negro  vote  which 
formerly  operated  to  the  advantage  of  professional  politicians. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  Negro  has  made  important  contribu- 
tions in  artistic  fields.  Negro  songs  have  colored  the  compositions  of 
a great  number  of  white  composers.  Negro  humor  has  been  passed 
on  to  the  general  population  and  has  become  a part  of  every  day 
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speech.  Dances  which  originated  among  Negroes  are  the  most  pop- 
ular in  the  dance  halls.  In  painting  and  sculpture  artists  of  the  im- 
pressionistic school  are  turning  to  examples  of  Negro  art  for  their 
inspiration. 

The  Negro  migrant  by  his  change  in  environment  from  the  South 
to  Pennsylvania  has  obtained  for  himself  greater  earning  capacity, 
better  living  conditions  as  a rule  and  more  wholesome  recreation ; 
greater  opportunities  for  education  and  culture,  and  greater  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  community-wide  activities  that  were  his  in 
the  South,  but  his  advent  has  curtailed  privileges  which  formerly 
were  enjoyed  by  the  Pennsylvania-born  Negro. 

If  two  races  cannot  live  together  permanently  and  successfully  un- 
less real  assimilation  takes  place  and  if  the  proof  of  assimilation  is 
contribution  from  both  sides  to  a joint  culture,  then  the  Negro  in 
Pennsylvania  has  successfully  met  the  test,  for  as  has  been  pointed 
out  in  the  chapter  on  Interracial  Cooperation,  the  Negro  has  made 
definite  contributions  to  the  joint  culture  in  Pennsylvania. 

Many  common  myths  regarding  the  Negro  have  been  dispelled 
through  this  survey.  It  has  been  shown,  for  instance,  that  he  is 
neither  shiftless  nor  thriftless,  nor  is  he  intrinsically  unhealthy. 
The  Negro  is  destined  to  play  an  increasingly  important  part  in  in- 
dustry because  of  his  reputation  for  efficiency  developed  during  the 
war,  because,  moreover,  the  limitation  of  immigration  has  created 
a demand  for  his  labor  and  he  does  not  experience  the  opposition  of 
crafts  unions  to  the  extent  he  did  formerly.  And  finally,  economic 
evolution  operates  in  such  a way  that  the  racial  group  let  in  at  the 
bottom  inevitably  works  toward  the  top.  This  growing  industrial 
power  will  help  the  Negro  in  other  lines.  All  progress  is  based  upon 
the  ability  to  create  wealth. 

The  Negro  in  business  in  Pennsylvania,  likewise,  seems  to  stand 
just  at  the  threshold  of  a rapid  development  in  the  number,  size  and 
type  of  mercantile  establishments  conducted  by  the  race. 

The  only  rift  in  the  lute  seems  to  be  the  matter  of  social  relations. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  immediate  hope  for  curtailment  of 
the  growing  discrimination  against  and  segregation  of  the  race.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  there  seems  to  be  some  connection  between  the 
increasing  prejudice  and  the  growing  economic  power  of  the  Negro. 
While  the  former  indicates  a disagreeable  attitude,  it  also  appears 
that  this  attitude  springs  not  so  much  from  genuine  racial  hatred  as 
from  fear  of  economic  competition. 

It  has  already  been  stated  in  this  survey  that  the  Negro’s  status 
in  Pennsylvania  can  be  made  very  much  better  than  it  is  at  present. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  the  responsibility  for  this  rests  upon  the  infell i 
gent  Negroes,  as  well  as  upon  the  white  people.  This  improvement  of 
conditions  among  Negroes  in  Pennsylvania  will  not  be  achieved 
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chiefly  through  the  Negro  obtaining  greater  material  opportunities, 
but  rather  by  the  white  group  acquiring  a new  mental  attitude  to- 
ward the  Negro.  In  fact,  the  situation  can  be  summarized  in  the 
statement  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  a matter  first  of  forces 
and  second  of  institutions.  White  people  should  learn  that  mis- 
understanding is  the  root  of  race  hatred.  They  should  learn  that  all 
Negroes  are  no  more  alike  than  are  all  whites.  White  workers  should 
learn  that  it  costs  the  Negro  as  much  to  live  as  it  does  the  white 
working  man,  and  that  the  standard  of  living  of  the  Negro  is  higher 
than  that  of  many  foreign-born  working  men.  White  working  men 
should  realize  the  value  of  the  Negro  race  to  Pennsylvania’s  indus- 
tries. They  should  appreciate  the  fact  that  many  of  them  are  en- 
abled to  go  up  the  industrial  scale  because  Negro  workers  are  willing 
to  take  over  occupations  lower  down. 

It  is  the  duty  of  organizations  and  churches  interested  in  public 
welfare  to  interpret  the  Negro  in  such  a way  that  the  best  will  be 
conserved  and  the  weakness  of  the  race  be  eliminated.  There  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  reason  why  the  Negro  should  not  have  self- 
government  in  his  social  life.  By  keeping  him  out  of  public  places 
and  admitting  all  classes  of  other  races,  Pennsylvania  is  keeping 
alive  in  the  Negro’s  breast  a resentment  against  the  white  people  that 
may  breed  trouble  some  day.  If  the  Negro  is  uncouth  in  his  public 
manners  and  dress,  he  will  never  learn  by  being  kept  out  of  restau- 
rants, theatres,  hotels  and  other  places  of  public  conveniences.  A 
person  who  cannot  swim  is  never  taught  to  swim  by  being  kept  out 
of  the  water. 

Interracial  understanding  must  go  beyond  the  white  and  colored 
intellectuals  because  the  former  are  convinced  beforehand  of  the  sin- 
cerity and  earnestness  of  the  latter.  Some  program  must  be  worked 
out  that  will  show  the  great  mass  of  ordinary  white  men  that  the 
majority  of  Negroes  have  the  same  ideals  and  the  same  desire  to  be- 
come worthy  members  of  society  as  themselves. 

The  Pennsylvania  Negro  or  the  Negro  who  has  lived  in  Pennsyl- 
vania a long  time  should  do  more  than  he  is  doing  for  his  brother 
from  the  South.  The  Negro  who  calls  himself  a Pennsylvanian  has  too 
often  taken  an  aloof  position  as  regards  the  Negro  new’comer.  It 
has  been  the  experience  of  the  director  of  this  survey  that  assimila- 
tion of  the  Negro  newcomer  directly  by  a frontal  attack  on  the 
majority  group  would  take  so  long  that  one  might  almost  say  it  was 
impossible  of  accomplishment.  Many  of  the  Negro  migrants  come 
from  conditions  widely  different  from  those  in  Pennsylvania.  They 
know  very  little  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  Pennsylvania  cities. 
A more  studied  effort  should  be  made  to  have  Pennsylvania  correctly 
interpreted  to  the  Negro  newcomer.  He  should  be  made  more  fully 
acquainted  with  its  customs,  its  laws,  its  history  and  its  ideals. 
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These  might  best  be  interpreted,  and  one  might  almost  say  can  only 
be  interpreted  to  him  by  those  of  his  own  race.  Pennsylvania  should 
offer  the  Negro  newcomer  its  citizenship,  its  culture  and  its  oppor- 
tunities. Why  should  not  every  Negro  in  Pennsylvania  who  has  the 
benefit  of  its  training,  its  opportunities  and  a knowledge  of  its  cus- 
toms, teach  some  Negro  newcomer  to  become  a good  citizen  and  a 
good  neighbor? 

The  director  of  this  survey  has  given  some  thought  to  the  practical 
accomplishment  of  this  idea,  and  he  is  convinced  that  very  little 
has  been  done,  not  only  in  Pennsylvania  but  in  other  Northern  States, 
to  affect  real  assimilation  and  adjustment  of  the  Negro  migrant, 
although  he  has  been  coming  to  the  North  in  large  numbers  since 
1915.  It  would  seem  to  be  obvious  that  much  cannot  be  accomplished 
until  the  more  privileged  and  better  educated  colored  men  and  women 
actually  mix  with  the  newcomers  socially.  The  more  favored  Negroes 
must  make  the  sacrifice,  if  they  regard  it  as  such. 

GENERAL  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Recommendations 

1.  New  Mental  Attitudes 

The  improvement  of  conditions  among  Negroes  in  Pennsylvania 
will  not  be  achieved  chiefly  through  the  Negro  obtaining  greater 
material  opportunities  and  the  like,  but  rather  does  it  depend  pri- 
marily upon  the  white  group  acquiring  new  mental  attitudes 
toward  the  Negro.  In  fact,  the  situation  can  be  summarized 
in  the  statement  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  a matter 
first  of  forces  and  second  of  institutions. 

The  Pennsylvania  Negro  or  the  Negro  who  has  lived  in  Penn- 
sylvania a long  time  must  feel  a keener  and  more  practical  re- 
sponsibility for  the  proper  assimilation  of  his  migrant  brother 
from  the  Southland. 

2.  Permanent  Interracial  Committees 

It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  various  survey  committees 
who  assisted  in  the  compilation  of  this  report  that  one  of  the 

best  instruments  for  developing  improved  social  conditions  for 
the  Negro,  such  as  better  housing,  employment,  recreation,  health, 
etc.,  would  be  the  establishment  of  permanent  interracial  com- 
mittees in  every  community  where  there  are  any  appreciable 
number  of  Negroes. 

A suggested  program  of  work  for  such  interracial  or  welfare 
committees  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  at  the  end  of  this  study. 

3.  Colored  Worker  in  Department  of  Welfare 

As  has  already  been  stated,  while  this  survey  was  being  made, 
it  was  recommended  to  the  Secretary  of  Welfare  that  a worker 
be  appointed  in  the  Welfare  Department  whose  business  it  would 
be  to  help  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  this  survey. 
Before  the  Survey  was  completed  such  a worker  was  appointed. 


Appendix  I 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
Department  of  Welfare 

SUGGESTED  PROGRAM  OF  WORK  FOR  NEGRO  WELFARE  OR 
INTERRACIAL  COMMITTEES 

A.  Practical  Social  Service  Program 

To  be  used  where  there  are  no  social  agencies  working  among 
Negroes. 

Every  committee  could  not  undertake  all  the  following  activ- 
ities immediately,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  any  committee  may 
wish  to  assume  tasks  not  specified  on  this  program,  which  local 
conditions  may  show  to  be  necessary. 

There  is  one  fundamental  and  necessary  point  to  be  considered 
at  the  outset,  namely: — - 

Avoid  duplicating  the  work  of  existing  agencies.  If  there 
are  agencies  in  town,  which  are  doing  social  work  among 
Negroes  or  which  can  be  persuaded  to  include  Negroes  in  their 
program,  such  inclusion  should  be  your  objective  and  the  pro- 
gram of  the  interracial  committee  should  be  confined  to  the 
educational  field,  i.  e.  changing  of  mental  attitudes  for  the 
dispelling  of  misunderstanding  concerning  the  Negro. 

1.  Industrial  Conditions 

Under  this  heading  the  following  tasks  have  been  assumed 
by  welfare  committees  in  various  centers:— 

a.  The  opening  to  Negro  workers  of  industries  which  for- 
merly have  excluded  them. 

b.  Development  of  employment  finding  agencies  either  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  committee,  under  public  author- 
ities or  otherwise. 

c.  In  industries  employing  large  numbers  of  Negroes,  the 
securing  of  a competent  man  or  woman  to  take  charge 
of  the  welfare  of  the  employes. 

d.  The  employment  by  the  committee  itself  of  a trained 
welfare  secretary  to  maintain  surveillance  of  employ- 
ment conditions  in  places  where  the  number  of  employes 
is  not  large  enough  to  necessitate  the  engagement  of  a 
permanent  worker  for  the  individual  factory. 
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e.  The  protection  of  Negroes,  especially  new  arrivals  in 
cities,  against  unjust  economic  exploitation,  lowering 
of  wages,  etc. 

f.  The  securing  of  admission  of  Negro  wage-earners  to 

membership  in  labor  organizations. 

2.  Housing 

The  committees  should  everywhere  agitate  for  the  enactment 
of  legislation  governing  housing  conditions,  and  this,  of  course, 
for  the  community  as  a whole,  and  not  simply  for  Negro 
people.  Although  your  task  is  primarily  the  amelioration  of 
conditions  among  Negroes,  yet  the  committee  is  a general  com- 
munity organization,  and  its  chief  desire  should  be  bv  coopera- 
tion with  other  bodies,  to  render  service  to  the  whole 
community. 

The  committees  should  attempt  to  interest  people  with 
money  in  providing  homes  for  Negroes. 

A Program  for  permanent  improvement  of  social  conditions 
among  urban  Negroes  must  provide  a room  registry  that  in- 
cludes a comprehensive  knowledge  both  of  rooms  to  rent  and 
roomers  seeking  accommodations. 

All  agencies  keeping  any  sort  of  registi-y  should  be  listed 
and  coordinated  and  their  records  should  include  such  in- 
formation as:  desirability  of  rooms  as  to  their  location  (trans- 
portation facilities  and  cost,  and  moral  condition  of  neighbor- 
hood) ; as  to  their  suitability  for  women  and  girls  or  for 
men,  and  as  to  their  rent  scale. 


3.  Health  and  Sanitation 

Special  steps  should  be  directed  to  secure  the  cooperation 
of  existing  health  agencies  and  above  all,  of  the  citv  health 
department,  wherever  such  a department  exists.  City  health 
departments  should  be  induced  to  engage  the  services  of  col- 
ored nurses,  and  sometimes,  also,  of  Negro  physicians,  the 
latter  particularly  for  school  inspection.  Our  only  reason 
for  urging  the  employment  of  Negro  nurses  and  physicians  is 
that  such  persons  can  understand  and  sympathize  with  the 
people  of  their  own  race,  and  secure  their  confidence  more 
readily  than  whites  can. 

In  addition  to  this  work,  similar  organizations  have  found 
it  necessary  to  undertake  special  activities  wherever  a newly 
arrived  migrant  population  exists.  These  take  the  form  of 
distributing  literature,  organizing  public  lectures  and  meet- 
ings, and  sending  around  competent  persons  to  talk  with  the 
new  arrivals,  pointing  out  to  them  what  changes  are  neces- 
sary in  their  previous  habits  of  life  to  adapt  them  in  urban 
conditions  and  to  avoid  the  special  dangers  inherent  to  town 
life. 
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4-  Leisure  Time  Activities 

In  general,  the  ideal  to  be  aimed  at  is  simply  that  whatever 
opportunities  for  recreation  are  provided,  either  by  public 
funds  or  private  agencies,  for  white  people — young  and  old — 
shall  include  as  well  the  Negro  population.  Specifically,  the 
activities  should  be  directed  in  the  following  channels : 

a.  Provision  of  city  playgrounds. 

b.  Swimming  pools,  gymnasiums,  and  where  necessary  bath 
houses. 

c.  Girls’  and  Boys’  Clubs  in  connection  with  churches, 
settlements  and  public  schools. 

d.  Dance  halls  under  responsible  official  or  volunteer 
supervision. 

e.  Chaperonage  of  young  peoples’  outing  and  social  gather- 

ings. 


5.  Education 

Experience  has  shown  that,  where  the  cooperation  of  the 
superintendent  of  schools  can  be  secured,  the  public  schools 
can  be  made  a valuable  channel  for  the  propagation  of  the 
committee’s  message  and  ideals.  The  schools  can  be  used  as 
community  centers.  Home  and  school  visitors  (men  and 
women  can  reach  the  parents  through  the  children;  and  even 
to  the  children  many  of  the  leading  principles  underlying 
this  program  can  be  successfully  imparted.  It  should  be  a 
constant  element  in  the  policy  of  all  committees  to  utilize 
the  machinery  of  public  education  to  the  utmost  extent  prac- 
ticable. 

Education  program  to  be  used  where  social  service  program 
was  not  necessary  but  where  the  misunderstanding*  concern- 
ing the  Negro  on  the  part  of  white  people  should  be  dispelled. 


B.  Educational  Work  to  be  Done  by  Interracial  Committee 
1.  Establish  a speaker’s  bureau: 

a.  Make  some  member  of  the  Interracial  Committee  chair- 
man. 

b.  List  all  members  of  the  Interracial  Committee  to  speak 
before  various  organizations. 


*Note 

Misunderstanding  is  at  the  root  of  most  race  problems.  This  misunderstanding  consists  of 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  each  race  as  to  the  ideals,  objectives  and  possible  contributions  to 
the  common  welfare  of  the  others.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  black  and  white  races,  and 
it  operates  against  the  two  races  living  and  working  together  in  harmony.  This  misunder- 
standing seems  to  be  increasing  in  many  Pennsylvania  communities  and  the  problems  seem  to 
be  proportionately  increased.  There  have  been  various  attempts  to  arive  at  some  solution,  but 
little  progress  has  been  made.  The  growing  seriousness  of  the  matter  requires  deeper  con- 
sideration than  has  been  given  to  it  heretofore. 
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c.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chairman  of  this  speaker’s 
bureau  to  send  letters  to  the  pastors  of  every  church  in 
your  community,  to  as  many  fraternal  organizations  as 
possible,  to  as  many  labor  organizations  as  possible, 
to  as  many  other  middle  class  societies  as  possible  seek- 
ing an  opportunity  for  one  of  your  speakers  to  address 
them. 

2.  Establish  a publicity  committee  as  follows: 

a.  Making  some  member  of  the  Interracial  Committee  chair- 
man. 

b.  Have  one  member  responsible  for  keeping  newspapers  in- 
formed of  the  doings  of  the  Interracial  Committee. 

c.  Have  another  member  responsible  for  the  preparation 
of  material  regarding  the  Negro  such  as  the  prepara- 
tion of  a general  study  course  to  be  used  in : 

Women’s  clubs 
Parent  teacher’s  associations 
College  clubs 
Church  clubs 

All  organizations  of  white  people 
Have  another  member  responsible  for  disseminating  this 
printed  propaganda  in  schools,  churches  and  the  like. 

3.  Have  a large  annual  meeting  devoted  to  the  subject  of  race  relations 

a.  The  purpose  of  this  meeting  is  to  more  correctly  inter- 
pret the  Negro  to  the  other  races  of  the  city. 

b.  Invitations  to  attend  this  meeting  should  be  sent  to  all 
white  churches,  all  white  labor  organizations,  to  send 
delegates  to  attend  the  conference. 

4.  Establish  at  some  central  point  a collection  of  information  on 
the  Negro  to  which  access  may  be  obtained  by  any  of  your 
members  at  any  time. 

5.  The  Interracial  Committee  shall  adopt  a policy  of  requesting 
not  only  governmental  agencies  and  officials  (such  as  the 
Mayor , etc.)  to  do  their  duty  in  connection  with  Negroes,  but 
also  private  organizations,  suoh  as  churches,  charitable 
agencies,  as  the  press  and  public  service  corporations. 

a.  The  appointment  of  a sub  committee  is  suggested  on 
each  of  the  above  types  of  organizations  as,  for  instance, 
a sub  committee  on  civic  affairs,  and  a sub  committee 
on  private  welfare  organizations  whose  duty  it  would 
be  to  approach  the  proper  organization  for  improving 
conditions  among  Negroes. 


